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PREFACE 


The  research  documented  in  this  report  was  undertaken  for  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Command  (USCINCPAC).  Its 
objectives  were: 

•  To  formulate  and  analyze  alternative  long-term  security 
arrangements  for  the  Pacific  basin  that  would  further  the  long¬ 
term  strategic  interests  of  the  United  States. 

•  To  describe  potential  implications  for  the  U.S.  Pacific  Com¬ 
mand  (PACOM). 

This  report  draws  on  a  number  of  efforts:  as-yet  unpublished  work 
by  James  Winnefeld  on  Pacific  Rim  security  issues  and  by  Kong  Dan 
Oh  on  economic,  political,  and  secvirity  trends  in  Northeast  Asia;  brief¬ 
ing  material  prepared  by  Jonathan  Pollack  and  Guy  Pauker;  and  two 
workshops  with  participants  listed  in  the  Acknowledgments  section  of 
the  report.  These  backgroimd  efforts  emphasized  alternative  future 
strategic  options  for  the  Pacific  basin  and  their  implications  for  U.S. 
security  arrangements.  The  research  is  linked  to  an  earlier  RAND 
study  on  global  strategic  planning.  That  study  argued  for  an  anticipa¬ 
tory  ^iproach  that  seeks  to  shape  the  future  security  environment  and 
minimize  the  potential  for  shocks  that  could  disrupt  or  undermine 
prospects  for  continued  stability  and  increasing  prosperity.*  PACOM 
staff  separately  requested  that  RAND  assess  future  strategic  directions 
in  the  Pacific  basin  and  their  implications  for  longer-term  American 
security  interests.  This  study  is  the  result  of  that  request.  The 
research  for  both  studies  has  been  conducted  by  the  staff  of  the  RAND 
Strategy  Assessment  Center  (RSAC)  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Paul 
Davis.  The  RSAC  is  part  of  RAND’s  National  Defense  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  (NDRI),  a  federally  funded  research  and  development  center  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  Comments  and  sujsestions  should  be  directed  to  Dr.  Davis  or 
the  authors. 


‘Reteaichen  Paul  K.  Davia,  Paul  Bracken,  and  Jamee  A.  Winnefeld  wiU  aoon  be  pub- 
liahing  preliminary  reeulte  on  thia  project 
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SUMMARY 


This  report  summarizes  a  RAND  review  of  U.S.  strategic  planning 
issues  in  the  Pacific  basin.  The  review  included  discussion  of  widely 
varying  visions  of  the  region  and  of  the  U.S.  role  over  the  next  25 
years.  The  focus  was  on  future  securily  strategies  and  alternative  secu¬ 
rity  arrangements  in  a  period  of  a  diminishing  Soviet  threat,  increasing 
questions  about  the  U.S.  willingness  to  invest  in  the  security  of  Asia, 
rising  nationalism  and  economic  prosperity  in  the  region,  and 
increasingly  troublesome  U.S.-Japanese  economic  competition.  Within 
this  focus,  the  report  attempts  to  bridge  the  separate  worlds  of  the 
regional  specialist  and  the  defense  planner. 

After  reviewing  regional  trends  and  possible  shocks  that  are  not  visi¬ 
ble  in  standard  trend  studies,  and  after  comparing  different  visions  of 
the  future,  the  study  team  developed  a  set  of  three  broad  strategies  and 
18  "Ibuilding  block”  options  for  secvirity  arrangements.  The  team  then 
assessed  the  utility  of  these  options  across  a  range  of  assumptions  and, 
to  some  extent,  strategies.  The  intricate  analysis  dirtinguished 
between  scaling  back  U.S.  forces  because  of  a  diminished  threat  and 
changing  regional  conditions,  as  qsposed  to  retrenchment  for  budgetary 
reasoiu. 

The  authors  conclude  that  the  United  States  will  continue  to  play  a 
critical  reponal  security  role  in  the  future,  albeit  a  changing  one. 
Instead  of  contaiiunent,  the  United  States  wiU  focus  mote  on  maintain¬ 
ing  its  presence  and  stability  in  the  r^on.  The  United  States  should 
seek  to  fulfill  this  role  in  a  constructive  and  realistic  manner  while 
retaining  and  consolidating  its  status  as  the  key  military  power  in 
balancing  competing  regional  interests.  In  concert  with  various 
regional  states,  the  United  States  should  set  about  defining  a  security 
role  that  is  sustainable  over  the  longer  term.  should  be  possible 
even  as  force  levels  decrease  and  as  basing  availability  changes.  Stra¬ 
tegic  retrenchment  is  neither  warranted  nor  necessary  by  reasons 
external  to  U.S.  domestic  political  considerations. 

Our  qq;>roach  emphasizes:  (1)  preemptively  defusing  potential 
shocks  that  could  iqwet  what  would  (^erwise  be  very  positive  trends; 

(2)  maintaining  regional  stability,  thereby  msking  it  unnecessary  for 
Jm>an,  CHiina,  Korea,  or  any  other  state  to  m>preciably  expand  its  mili¬ 
tary  capalnlitiea  and  set  off  a  destabilizing  regional  arms  competition; 

(3)  increanng  the  efficiency  with  which  the  United  States  pursues  pres¬ 
ence  and  power  projection  roles;  (4)  encouraging  regional  aspirations  by 
reducing  direct  U.A  oversi^t  of  regional  security  (e.g.,  turning  over 


command  reins  in  Korea)  and  reducing  troublesome  forms  of  presence 
(e.g.,  sovereignty  disputes  over  U.S.  bases);  and  (5)  improving  the  coor¬ 
dination  of  the  political,  economic,  and  military  dimensions  of  national 
security  policy.  All  these  steps  should  be  undertaken  gradually  but 
unambiguously,  allowing  for  reversibility  if  the  Soviet  Union  changes 
direction  or  other  threats  to  regional  security  emerge. 

The  core  of  a  U.S.  national  security  agenda  for  the  Pacific  should 
encompass  the  following  dimensions: 

•  Devising  new  modalities  for  Northeast  Asian  security,  especially 
those  that  permit  a  gradual  enhancement  of  multinational 
interaction  and  communication  that  regional  states  ar. 
present  not  prepared  to  unitertake. 

•  Fostering  an  increased  role  for  the  Association  of  Southeast 
Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  in  collaborative  security  arrangements, 
with  the  United  States  principally  in  the  role  of  facilitator. 

•  Emphasizing  forward-deployed/based  forces,  even  if  total  forces 
avtdlable  are  smaller. 

•  Reducing  the  deployment  of  theater  nuclear  forces.^ 

•  Tying  more  of  the  U.S.  regional  military  presence  to  cost  offsets 
by  the  host  country. 

•  F^paring  to  participate  in  the  regional  arms  control  process  if 
regional  circumstances  and  U.S.  policy  move  in  that  direction. 

Thus,  even  as  the  United  States  reduces  its  direct  contribution  to 
regional  security,  means  must  be  devised  to  prevent  any  other  power 
from  exercising  predominant  political-military  influence  while  at  the 
same  time  discouraging  any  regional  arms  competition  as  the  American 
security  presence  decreases.  The  United  States  should  continue  to  play 
a  pivotal  role  in  heb>ing  define  the  contours  of  regional  security,  with 
USCINCPAC  retaining  central  responsibility  and  executive  authority 
to  formulate  and  carry  out  those  policies. 


^lUdnBim  ttiMtv  ouelMr  forcM  can  be  done  in  eeveial  waye,  inchidins  their  removal 
dram  euidKe  ehipa  but  not  from  submarinee.  The  details  are  important  but  beyond  the 
scope  of  thk  leport 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


This  report  develc^  and  analyzes  alternative  future  security 
arrangements  for  the  Pacific  basin.*  The  concept  of  “security  arrange¬ 
ments”  includes  the  political,  economic,  military,  and  related  institu¬ 
tional  mechanisms  through  which  the  United  States  seeks  to  achieve 
its  long-term  security  objectives.  As  such,  security  arrangements  follow 
directly  firom  the  national  strategies  of  the  Unit^  States  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region.  They  represent  an  important  mechanism  by  which 
strategy  acquires  operational  meaning,  and  provide  a  structure  within 
which  national  pohciea  can  be  identified,  evaluated,  and  modified  in 
lig^t  of  changing  political,  economic,  and  sectirity  circumstances. 

Security  arrangements  therefore  comprise  the  totality  of  mecha¬ 
nisms,  procedures,  and  processes  marshaled  to  pursue  larger  strategic 
goals.  They  provide  a  “means  test”  to  determine  the  relevance  of  the 
assumptions  guiding  national  policies  and  to  measure  the  fit  between 
these  organizing  concepts  and  larger  policy  objectives.  Although  secu¬ 
rity  arrangements  are  frequently  formalized  in  treaties,  agreements, 
and  other  mutual  understandings  between  states,  such  tangible  expres¬ 
sions  are  not  necessarily  required,  and  sometimes  may  not  even  be 
helpftil.  One  of  the  dis^ctive  attributes  of  the  Asia-Pacific  seciirity 
environment  is  its  fluidity  and  the  absence  of  an  overarching  structure 
for  defining  national  security  policies.  Although  in  the  late  19408 
leaders  in  the  Philippines  and  South  Korea  broached  the  idea  of  a 
Northeast  Asian  security  pact,  it  generated  no  credible  political  8iq>- 
port.  The  creation  of  the  Southeast  Asian  Treaty  Organization 
(SEATO)  in  1964  also  proved  largely  ineffective  in  addressing  threats 
to  regioiud  stability  and  security. 

Thus,  East  Asian  security  hu  always  eluded  easy  definition.  Unlike 
the  confrontation  between  Soviet  and  Western  power  in  Europe,  no 
comprehensive  alliance  firamework  has  ever  existed.  The  absence  of  a 
ringle  unambiguous  threat  to  leponal  security,  the  lack  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Korean  peninsula)  of  a  clear  geognphic  demarcation 
for  delineating  r^onal  security  requirements,  and  the  daimting  size 
and  complexity  of  the  region  as  a  whole  hefo  explain  the  absence  of  an 

k)iir  focns  is  mofs  nsmwly  on  East  Asia  and  tbs  Wsstsm  Pacific.  This  definition 
indndss  tbs  Soviet  Union,  CUns,  Korea,  Japan,  Taiwan,  Indochina,  and  the  ASEAN 
statss  (ass  footnote  2).  AMioarii  senenUy  eacludias  other  areas  within  the  qrbexe  of  the 
U J.  Pacific  Conaunifs  reeponsibUity,  at  tunas  in  this  report  we  also  address  Anstralia, 
India,  and  tbs  Persian  Gull 
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overarching  framework.  As  we  will  discuss  at  greater  length  in  subse¬ 
quent  sections,  these  characteristics  are  likely  to  become  more  pro- 
noimced  during  the  next  several  decades,  underscoring  the  challenge  in 
shaping  future  U.S.  regional  security  objectives. 

To  consider  these  issues  in  greater  detail,  this  report  is  divided  into 
five  sections.  Section  I  will  bound  the  geographic,  temporal,  and  ana¬ 
lytic  scopw  of  the  stu(fy.  Section  II  will  assess  the  possible  evolution  of 
the  regional  security  environment  over  the  next  20  to  25  years,  focus¬ 
ing  on  the  major  assumptions  that  are  likely  to  guide  U.S.  national 
strategy  in  the  Pacific.  Section  III  will  consider  the  major  strategic 
choices  confronted  by  the  United  States  in  shiq>ing  future  Pacific 
basin  security  arrangements.  Section  IV  wiU  identify  the  major  criteria 
for  linking  possible  security  arrangements  to  these  broad  choices, 
and  assess  their  relevance  in  light  of  these  criteria.  Section  V  will 
assess  the  implications  of  our  analysis  for  the  Pacific  Command 
(PACOM),  concentrating  in  particular  on  the  problems  likely  to  con¬ 
front  USCINCPAC  in  the  transition  to  alternative  security  arrange¬ 
ments. 


SCOPE  AND  OBJECTIVES 

Althou^  PACOM’s  area  of  operational  responsibility  extends  from 
the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  the 
scope  of  our  analysis  will  be  more  limited.  Specifically,  we  will  concen¬ 
trate  on  Northetwt  Asia  (especially  Japan  and  Korea)  and  on  Southeast 
Asia  (especially  the  ASEAN  states).^  These  two  geographic  domains 
have  dominated  U.S.  regional  security  policy  over  the  last  four  decades. 
The  structure  of  security  planning  within  PACOM’s  area  of  (^rational 
reqwnsil^fy  followed  directly  from  the  realization  of  goals  in  these 
two  regions.  U.S.  basing  arrangements  in  the  Philippines  provide  an 
appropriate  Uhistrarion.  Althou^  the  American  base  presence  has 
contrfouted  directly  to  ftilfiUing  U.S.  security  obligations  to  the  Phi%- 
pinee,  they  are  mote  inqwrtant  in  relation  to  the  requirements  of 
deploying  U.S.  power  outside  the  immediate  region  (most  recently,  the 
dspkyment  of  nuyor  U.S.  forces  to  the  Persian  Gulf).  Similarly, 
specific  security  arrangements  and  procedures  in  these  two  locales 
aswiTne  broader  relevance  within  the  Pacific  basin  as  a  whole  (e.g.,  the 
“ndther  confirm  nor  deny”  policy  for  U.S.  nuclear-capable  platforms 
and  fhdlities  in  the  region). 


ASEAN  (Anoctatioa  of  Southosot  Aaan  Nationa)  atatoa  conqmM  the  Philip- 
pteea,  Tbdlaad,  Malayaia.  Siiniiwia,  fiKhwaaia,  and  BnmaL 
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The  projections  in  this  study  will  extend  to  the  year  2015.  Projec¬ 
tion  over  such  a  long  period  is  highly  speculative.  Detailed  forecasts  or 
scenarios  of  regional  power  configurations  are  therefore  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  study.  As  an  alternative,  we  shall  concentrate  on  those 
factors  that  seem  most  likely  to  shape  the  longer-term  security  goals, 
calculations,  and  commitments  of  the  U.S.  and  other  major  powers. 
What  are  the  decisive  trends  and  directions  that  will  shape  the  security 
contours  of  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific?  To  what  extent  will  these  polit¬ 
ical  and  security  directions  affect  the  region  as  a  whole,  and  how  might 
these  changes  redefine  U.S.  regional  security  requirements  and  rela¬ 
tionships?  Are  these  changes  likely  to  prove  abrupt,  or  is  more  incre¬ 
mental  adaptation  possible?  How  might  unanticipated  evente  con¬ 
found  the  opportunities  for  intelligent  long-term  planning? 


SOME  DEFINITIONAL  ISSUES 

Our  definition  of  “security  arrangements”  is  deliberately  broad.  We 
hope  to  capture  the  full  range  of  collaborative  policy  instruments  at  the 
disposal  of  governments  in  pursuit  of  security  goals,  although  not  all  of 
them  wiU  be  assessed  in  the  report.  With  the  exception  of  protecting  a 
state’s  physical  boundaries,  it  is  impossible  to  posit  a  truly  unilateral 
approach  to  security  planning.  Thus,  the  United  States  cannot  deploy 
iU  military  power  in  the  Pacific  on  a  sustained  basis  wathout  under¬ 
standings  and  agreements  with  regional  states.  The  point  may  seem 
obvious,  but  it  is  hardly  trivial.  Wherever  possible,  the  United  States 
has  sou^t  to  make  such  arrangements  predictable  and  tangible.  They 
include: 

•  Military  command  arrangements  and  procedures  (both  U.S.  and 
combined). 

•  Policies  related  to  the  operation  of  U.S.  military  forces  in 
peacetime  (e.g.,  neither  confirm  nor  deny). 

•  Base  use  arrangements  and  cost  offset  agreements. 

•  The  modalities  of  military-to-military  cooperation. 

•  Nation-building  and  humanitarian  assistance. 

The  fiiUer  range  of  security  arrangements  encompasses  a  diverse 
array  of  mechanisms  and  means.  These  include: 

•  Mutual  security  treaties,  agreements,  understandings,  and 
long-established  practices  that  have  an  equivalent  i^lication. 

•  Bilateral  or  multilateral  military  committees,  organizations,  and 
practices  that  provide  a  focus  and  logic  for  interactive  security 
planning. 
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•  Instruments  for  economic  and  technological  collaboration  and 
support,  especially  those  designed  to  facilitate  longer-term  pol¬ 
icy  coordination. 

•  Instruments  for  political  consultations  among  states. 

•  Means  for  enhanced  communication  and  information  exchange. 

Thus,  few  security  arrangements  are  exclusively  military.  The  United 
States  seeks  to  shape  an  approach  that  coor^ates  and  interrelates 
political,  economic,  and  institutional  dimensions  of  national  policy.  In 
assessing  the  fit  between  political  and  economic  policies  and  military 
arrangements,  three  considerations  seem  paramount: 

•  Is  there  a  political/economic  "superstructure”  in  place  to  sup¬ 
port  the  military  “infrastructure”? 

•  Is  there  a  satisfactory  linkage  between  seouity  commitments 
and  political/economic  support? 

•  Are  there  imbalances  that  can  be  exploited  by  external  forces  or 
domestic  constituencies  opposed  to  sucb  policies? 


A  NOTE  ON  METHODOLOGY 

This  report  is  not  intended  as  a  comprehensive  assessment  of  U.S. 
regional  security  strategy.  In  particular,  we  have  eschewed  a  detailed 
assessment  of  force  posture  and  deployment  options.  The  United 
States  must  first  embed  its  regional  military  role  in  the  context  of  a 
larger  set  of  political,  economic,  and  security  considerations,  as  influ¬ 
enced  by  mi^r-power  relations  within  the  region.  At  the  same  time, 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  United  States  and  its  regional  security 
partners  ate  not  always  congruent  or  symmetrical.  Robust  force 
deployments  in  the  absence  of  effective  mechanisms  of  security  collab¬ 
oration  would  therefore  achieve  little,  especially  in  view  of  the  (tynamic 
forces  at  work  within  the  region. 

To  provide  a  fuller  basis  for  this  assessment,  project  work  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  along  two  tracks.  First,  a  groiq)  of  regional  q)ecialists  was 
organized  to  assess  the  security  dynamics  in  the  Pacific  basin. 
Although  it  proved  difficult  to  avoid  consideration  of  more  immediate 
policy  trends,  a  conscious  effort  was  made  to  move  beyond  the  preoccu¬ 
pations  of  the  moment  toward  the  longer-term  patterns  influencing  the 
region  as  a  whole.  A  second  group  of  analysts  identified  and  mapped 
out  altemative  strategic  concepts  for  the  region,  seeking  to  derive  a  set 
of  eritnia  by  which  to  judge  the  relevance  and  feasibility  of  various 
security  altnnatives.  T^  work  of  both  grcaqM  was  also  scrutinized  in 
two  project  woriulK>pe  that  included  outside  specialists. 


This  report  reflects  the  perspectives  of  both  groups.  We  have 
sought  to  bridge  the  separate  worlds  of  the  regional  specialist  and  the 
defense  planner.  Although  it  is  an  exploratory  effort,  we  hope  that  this 
report  will  contribute  much-needed  clarification  and  synthesis,  since 
effective  policy  assessment  requires  both  analytic  perspectives. 
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The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  identify  the  potential  changes  in 
the  Pacific  basin  environment  that  are  likely  to  affect  U.S.  security 
planning  in  the  next  several  decades.  Our  objective  is  less  to  anticipate 
all  trends  and  directions  in  various  national  policies  than  it  is  to 

present  the  larger  factors  that  could  alter  the  existing  fi'amework  of  ^ 

U.S.  regional  security  planning. 

Consideration  of  potential  directions  25  years  into  the  future  is 
inherently  risky.  Were  we  to  rewind  the  clock  by  a  comparable 
amount,  it  would  stop  in  1965,  just  as  the  first  U.S.  combat  units  were 
deployed  in  Vietnam  and  as  the  Soviet  Union  began  to  augment  its 
forces  along  the  Sino-Soviet  border.  The  Chines  had  just  tested  their 
first  nuclear  device  and  the  opening  forays  of  the  Cultural  Revolution 
had  begun;  the  United  States  enjoyed  a  trade  surplus  with  J{Q>an; 

South  Korea  was  a  predominantly  agrarian  economy  with  a  per  ciq)ita 
GNP  of  less  than  $120;  and  Khrahchev  had  just  been  purged.  Rus¬ 
sians  and  Chinese  had  yet  to  clash  along  their  contested  border,  the 
Nixon  Administration  was  stUl  six  years  away  firom  its  rapprochement 

with  Beijing  (and  eight  years  from  withdrawal  and  subsequent  defeat  in  i 

Vietnam);  and  China’s  border  war  with  its  erstwhile  Vietnamese  allies  i 

was  a  deMde  and  a  half  in  the  future.  ' 

Anticipating  events  of  this  magnitude  would  have  required  extraordi-  ■ 

nary  clairvoyance.  Indeed,  a  seer  with  a  flawless  crystal  ball  would 
probably  have  been  judged  insane,  not  inspired.  Even  if  perfect 
foreei^t  had  been  possible,  such  perq;>icacity  would  never  have 
received  a  serious  hearing  in  policy  circles.  This  cautionary  note 
should  remind  all  would-be  forecasters  of  the  hazards  of  looking  too  far 

ahead  or  expecting  a  surprise-free  future.  ' 

At  tlm  same  time,  some  trends  have  proved  remarkably  consistent. 

Jqian  and  the  ’’four  tigers”  of  East  Asia  (South  Korea,  Hongkong,  ‘ 

Taiwan,  and  Singapore)  have  experienced  an  unintemqpted  economic 
boom  for  the  past  quarter  century.  Then  and  now,  U.S.  ground  forces 
remain  dqilo]^  in  Korea,  though  in  smaller  numbers.  American  secu¬ 
rity  commitments  to  Jq>an,  the  Philtypines,  and  Australia  have 
remained  intact,  albeit  wi^  occasional  rou^  qx>ts.  The  Soviet  Union 
(at  least  until  fairly  recently)  was  uniformly  rii^  and  maladroit  in  its 
reghmal  behavior.  Except  for  its  communist  allies,  the  Soviets  had 
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made  no  significant  political  or  diplomatic  inroads  in  the  region.^  The 
Soviets  also  remained  totally  uninvolved  in  East  Asia’s  economic  and 
technological  boom,  leaving  these  opportunities  fiilly  to  the  United 
States  and  its  regional  partners.  Soviet  policy  exhibited  a  distinctly 
negative  character:  hostile  and  inflexible  toward  Japan,  confronta¬ 
tional  toward  China,  contemptuous  of  the  growth  of  the  region’s 
market  economies,  and  avowedly  antagonistic  to  the  American  regional 
presence. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  continued  presence  of  American 
forces  was  widely  stq>ported  within  the  region.  The  forward  deploy¬ 
ment  of  American  power  constituted  a  pivotal  element  in  the  political, 
economic,  and  security  eijuation.  As  a  source  of  technology,  as  a 
market  for  products,  and  as  the  principal  guarantor  of  regional  secu¬ 
rity,  the  United  States  was  essential  to  development  and  stability  in 
the  Pacific  basin. 

But  the  future  political  and  security  framework  is  likely  to  prove 
more  complicated,  with  the  region  as  a  whole  becoming  less  dependent 
on  American  power  for  direct  defense.  The  economic  and  political 
maturation  under  way  in  numerous  states — and  the  growing  ciq>acity 
and  determination  of  regional  leaders  to  define  their  own  interests — is 
already  rendering  the  political  and  strategic  landscape  far  more  com¬ 
plex.  Although  there  is  no  paraUel  in  the  Pacific  for  the  stunning 
reconfiguration  of  great-power  relations  in  Europe,  Soviet  internal 
preocciqiations  and  efforts  to  diminia^  tensions  with  its  neifd^bors  have 
influenced  Asia  as  well.  As  a  consequence,  the  readiness  of  regional 
states  to  sustain  unambiguous  8iq}port  for  U.S.  regional  defense 
policiee— including  continued  support  for  forward-based  U.S.  naval  and 
air  poww— is  becoming  less  automatic. 

A  fluid  envircmment  poses  uncertainties,  but  also  presents  opportu¬ 
nities.  The  challenge  for  U.S.  policy  is  to  define  essential  American 
interests  and  devise  means  to  pursue  them  in  a  consistent  and  coherent 
frahion.  The  United  States  seems  likely  to  assume  more  of  a  balancing 
portion  in  the  ftiture,  maintaining  military  power  sufficient  to  Hiiiwindu 
any  regional  actor  from  arming  in  a  destabilizing  or  threatening 
manner.  Threats  to  security  may  prove  more  ambiguous;  they  are 
litely  to  be  more  political,  technological,  and  economic  than  military 
and  they  wiU  derive  from  a  wider  array  of  aourcea  and  challenges. 
Indicatkma  of  rni^hxdarity  have  increased,  thou^  it  seems  more  accu¬ 
rate  to  apeak  of  the  diffosion  of  power  and  the  ascendance  of  multple 

’Sovitt  omtum  ia  noHit  ym  to  South  Pacific  aicroatataa  (a«,  Kiribati)  niMaait 
a  paitial  if  aosMehst  BMdnt  aiom<fae  to  tUa  fwiaialiMtion.  Our  aigumont  ia  fiicuaed 
aaoca  OB  ma  BMfar  poittkal  and  aoDooBBic  actora  of  tba  laskm. 
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national  ambitions,  not  fully  autonomous  power  centers.  The  United 
States  seems  likely  to  remain  the  pivotal  guarantor  of  regional  s'.xnirity, 
but  it  will  require  a  differentiated  strategy  less  driven  by  military 
threats  and  mote  focused  on  enduring  U.S.  interests.  These  interests 
include: 

•  Denying  any  sin^e  power  or  consortium  of  states  domination 
within  the  region.^ 

•  Assuring  unimpeded  commercial  and  technical  interchange 
within  the  PaciGc,  with  states  not  subject  to  coercion  or  threats 
of  the  use  of  force. 

•  Sncouragement  of  regimes  committed  to  political  opermess  and 
economic  omrartunity. 

•  Seeking  to  maintain  and  enhance  the  incentives  of  regional 
states  to  collaborate  with  the  United  States  in  both  politics  and 
economics. 

AU  four  broad  objectives  must  be  embedded  in  an  integrated  national 
strategy.  However,  effective  security  plarming  also  requires  a  contin¬ 
ued  ability  to  reinforce  U.S.  forces  in  a  potential  crisis,  thereby  making 
U.S.  security  guarantees  more  credible.  Thus,  the  United  States  will 
not  suddenty  disappear  as  a  principal  factor  in  the  regional  security 
equatiorL  At  the  same  time,  deeply  rooted  historical  differences  and 
asymmetries  in  the  power  of  various  resjorud  and  local  powers  preclude 
any  overarching  system  of  regional  alliances.  Even  as  the  direct  U.S. 
contribution  to  regional  security  seems  likely  to  diminish,  American 
power  will  remain  a  decisive  factor  in  the  calculations  of  all  r^ponal 
actors. 

To  elucidate  these  issues  more  folly,  we  will  assess  those  factors  that 
seem  to  be  driving  the  changes  in  Pacific  basin  security.  Among  the 
developments  inqringing  tqmn  present  security  arrangements,  four  seem 
primary: 

•  Indications  of  a  major  reduction  in  the  direct  Soviet  military 
threat  to  East  Asia. 

•  Inoieasing  competitiveness  in  U.S.  relations  with  its  major 
regkmal  trading  partners  (especially  Jq>an),  leading  to  pres¬ 
sures  to  redefine  America’s  reiaoxud  defense  commitments. 

•  The  growth  of  assertive  nationalism  and  democratization  in 
Asian  societies,  thereby  redefining  perceptions  and  expectations 
of  the  U.S.  security  role. 

latwwt  wmSd  inclodt  pmvatiiis  tlw  ftotfatr  ptolifkratioo  of  midaar  irawxnu 
tefesn^aa. 
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•  Domestic  budgetaiy  pressures  that  have  diminished  U.S.  will¬ 
ingness  to  assume  preponderant  responsibility  for  the  security 
of  increasingly  prosperous  and  advanced  regional  allies. 

We  discuss  each  of  these  develpments  below. 


A  TRANSFORMED  SOVIET  THREAT 

The  extraordinary  changes  in  Soviet  political  and  military  behavior 
since  the  mid-1980s,  accelerated  in  recent  months  by  a  burgeoning 
political  and  economic  crisis  at  home  and  in  Eastern  Europe,  are 
transforming  the  threat  posed  by  the  Soviets  in  Asia  as  well  as  in 
Eurt^.  For  close  to  two  decades,  Moscow  had  steadily  augmented  its 
Asian-based  forces,  imparting  a  rigid  and  intimidating  style  that 
greatly  restricted  Soviet  political  opportunities  and  enhanced  American 
options.  That  style  has  now  changed.  In  a  series  of  incremental  and 
sometimes  dramatic  rudder  orders,  Mikhail  Gorbachev  has  tried  to  turn 
his  enormous  ship  of  state,  or  at  least  to  slow  its  movement.  Althouid^ 
some  dimensions  of  Soviet  Asian  policy  remain  self-serving  and  oppor¬ 
tunistic,  the  broad  trend  has  been  to  reduce  Soviet  defense  require¬ 
ments  vis-k-vis  Asia,  limit  Soviet  obligations  to  its  beleaguered  Asian 
communist  allies,  open  political  doors  to  noncommunist  states,  initiate 
more  flexible  dealings  with  the  region’s  market  economies,  and  work 
more  active^  with  r^onal  states  to  defuse  festering  tensions.  Soviet 
troope  have  withdrawn  from  A^^banistan;  a  total  pullout  of  Soviet 
forces  from  Mongolia  is  scheduled  for  1992;  drawdowns  have  begun 
along  the  Sino-Soviet  border,  Soviet  naval  activities  in  the  Pacific  have 
been  reetricted;  and  Moscow  has  unilaterally  withdrawn  the  bulk  of  its 
forward-based  military  assets  from  '^etnam. 

Althou^  many  of  these  measures  are  attributable  to  Gorbachev’s 
personal  will,  there  is  a  general  recognition  that  Soviet  military  actions 
have  yielded  neHker  security  nor  political  dividends.  Thus,  ^ere  is  a 
momratum  to  Soviet  policy  changes  that  seems  unlikely  to  be  reversed, 
at  least  in  tim  near  to  mid  tom.  As  a  result,  regional  states 
increadni^  perceive  opportunities  rather  than  threats,  with  Moscow 
Ifltdy  over  time  to  secure  significant  political  bteaktiirouidni  where 
none  had  been  adiieved  before.  The  rq>id  develc^ment  of  Soviet  rela¬ 
tions  witii  South  Ktnea  constitutes  the  most  inq>reesive  example.  In 
tlM  last  two  years,  Moscow’s  ties  witii  the  ROK  have  moved  from  hos¬ 
tile  to  near-nonnd.  Gosbachev’s  June  1990  meeting  with  President 
Ririi  Tas  Woo  of  South  Korea  would  Iwve  been  unthinkable  until  very 
rsomlty,  tiut  foil  d^dontatic  relatkms  now  seem  entirely  possible  in  the 
nsaaftdote. 


At  the  same  time,  enduring  Soviet  security  concerns  remain  intact. 
The  Soviets  seem  very  unlikely  to  je<q>ardize  their  core  regional  secu- 
rily  interests,  especially  protection  of  Soviet  nuclear  and  maritime 
assets  deployed  in  and  aroimd  the  Sea  of  Japan;  barring  Soviet- 
American  agreements,  this  may  impose  limits  on  future  Soviet  force 
reductions,  especially  Moscow’s  highly  capable  air  and  naval  assets 
arrayed  against  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Moscow  has  also  been 
much  slower  to  seek  meaningful  accommodation  with  Japan  than  with 
China,  and  has  kept  up  its  efforts  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  ability 
of  U.S.  forward-based  forces  to  operate  in  the  West  Pacific.  Unlike  in 
Europe,  the  Soviets  have  yet  to  offer  concessions  to  their  neighbors 
that  would  provide  Moscow  the  more  comprehensive  political  break- 
throuf^  that  it  presumably  seeks.  The  principal  question  mark  con¬ 
cerns  Soviet  relations  with  Jiqmui,  with  Tokyo  remaining  highly  cau¬ 
tious  and  skq)tical  in  assessing  Moscow’s  longer-term  intentions. 

However,  economic  imperatives  seem  likely  to  conqpel  continued 
Soviet  accommodation  toward  the  region,  including  concessions  to 
Tokyo  that  it  has  thus  far  been  uiq)repared  to  make.  In  a  longer-term 
sense,  it  seems  inconceivable  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  go  on  denying 
itself  the  oniortunity  to  interact  more  extensively  with  the  most 
dynamic  economic  and  technological  region  of  the  world,  especially 
fpven  Soviet  needs  for  new  commercial  relationships  and  increased  ciq>- 
ital  investment  Notwithstanding  nuyor  Soviet  breakthroughs  with 
South  Korea,  Jiq>an  holds  the  key.  On  the  assumption  that  the  Soviets 
remain  focused  on  restructuring  their  industrial  system  and  achieving 
ftiUer  incmporation  in  the  j^obal  economy,  Soviet  incentives  to  practice 
restraint  in  its  wetqpons  dqiloyments  and  military  behavior  wiU  remain 
in  place.  Much  bolder  Soviet  initiatives  toward  Japan  (e.g.,  a  unilat¬ 
eral  Soviet  move  to  conciliate  Tokyo  on  the  northern  territories  issue) 
should  not  be  ruled  out,  eqjiecially  if  Moscow  concluded  that  such 
actions  could  dedsivaly  alter  J^Mumse  attitudes  toward  future  security 
odlaboration  with  the  United  States.  IndqMndent  of  such  stqw, 
Soviet  internal  waakneas  ie  likely  to  moderate  the  U.S.-Soviet  military 
competition  that  hae  long  been  a  dmninant  fisature  of  the  regional 
aacutity  envinmment. 

Soviet  bnomtives  to  aeek  tenaion  reduction  and  breathing  apace 
extend  to  CSiina  ae  welL  Deq;>ite  tlm  turmoil  cauaed  Ity  China’a  inter- 
nti  po^ioal  ciadEdown  and  Beipng’a  unhigvinaaa  over  Gorbachev’s 
iWaiwantling  of  ortbodox  Marzkin-Leninism,  neither  state  benefits  by 
«i  apatt-eaded  notary  coeapetition.  Sino-Soviet  relations  are  unlikely 
to  aitiievi  •  kaper  teedEthroi;^  ao  kmg  aa  Moecow  and  Beijing  are 
headad  la  divetgeat  intenud  p<ditieal  dtrections,  but  the  general  ten- 
deacy  leoMdae  ^  attenuation  of  the  gaopcditical  rivalry  that  enveloped 
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both  states  daring  the  1960s  and  1970s,  including  the  reduction  of  the 
military  forces  that  both  previously  dqiloyed  against  one  another. 
Recent  drawdowns  in  Soviet  and  Chinese  force  deployments  seem 
likely  to  continue  in  coming  years,  reducing  the  burden  these  forces 
have  placed  on  both  economies.  In  addition,  neither  Moscow  nor  Bei¬ 
jing  any  longer  encourages  the  United  States  to  align  against  the  other, 
reducing  American  leverage  in  the  process. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  Chinese  no  longer  feel  compelled  to 
overtly  encourage  the  U.S.  regional  military  presence,  induing  their 
previous  tadt  endorsement  of  the  U.S.-Japan  Mutual  Security  Treaty. 
In  a  more  long-term  sense,  however,  Beijing’s  security  interests  seem 
likely  to  dictate  acceptance  of  the  U.S.  regional  security  role.  The 
challenge  over  the  longer  run  is  to  maintain  Beijing’s  incentives  to 
accept  the  United  States  in  a  balancing  c^>adty.  On  the  assumption 
that  the  Chinese  maintain  their  ptirsuit  of  economic  and  technological 
advancement  and  do  not  again  retreat  into  a  period  of  hostility  toward 
the  outride  world,  practical  long-term  interests  will  dictate  continued 
collaboration  with  the  United  States.  Longer-term  Chinese  wariness  of 
Soviet  and  Jipanese  ambitions  also  seems  likely  to  sustain  Bering’s 
relations  with  the  distant  (and  therefore  presumably  leas  threatening) 
nqierpower. 

All  picgectioiu  about  future  Soviet  and  Chinese  policy  directions 
assume  that  both  states  will  maintain  their  present  political  and  insti¬ 
tutional  structure,  and  that  both  will  continue  to  emphasize  internal 
development  and  regional  stability.  In  view  of  the  extraordinary 
developments  in  both  societies  dui^  the  past  year,  however,  a  ays- 
temic  transformation  in  either  or  both  states  should  not  be  ruled  out 
In  any  case,  the  present  vulnerabilities  in  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  sys¬ 
tems  seem  likely  to  keep  both  leadershqw  preoccupied  with  their  inter¬ 
nal  problems.  But  the  domestic  volatility  in  both  nations  could  limit 
the  pioqwcts  for  their  constructive  involvement  in  regional  political 
and  security  matters. 

The  oonaequences  of  major  political,  social,  or  economic  upheaval  in 
China  would  pose  an  eqiedally  severe  risk  to  the  Pacific  basin  states. 
During  the  1980s,  the  r^^on  as  a  whole  eigi^ed  the  longest  period  of 
prodoctive  relations  with  China  since  the  eriri>lishment  of  communist 
rule  on  the  mainknd  in  1948.  No  regional  state  nor  the  United  States 
eoidd  poas&ily  weleome  the  return  of  a  xenophobic,  isolated  (Thina,  or  a 
rsgfane  whose  political  and  institutkmal  firamework  was  verging  on  col¬ 
lapse.  ladeed,  deyite  the  urmertainties  ^odated  with  tlw  suooesrion 
to  Deng  Xiaoping;  most  observers  anticipate  that  Beipng’s  inomtives 
for  pufsifoig  eoanomie  modmoation  and  constructive  priitical  engags- 
ment  edth  its  nrifddiors  will  remain  undiminished.  Howevm,  until  it 
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can  resolve  its  internal  political  crisis,  Bering  will  be  less  able  to  main¬ 
tain  a  confident,  constructive  policy  within  the  region. 

The  implications  for  Pacific  basin  security  in  the  event  of  a  nugor 
political  iqiheaval  in  either  the  Soviet  Union  or  China  would  depend  on 
the  character  of  the  political-military  systems  that  succeeded  the 
present  regimes,  whether  this  reconfiguration  occurred  gradually  or 
abruptly,  and  the  extent  of  spillover  beyond  national  borders.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  of  such  outcomes  imderscores  the  contingent  character  of  any 
Icmg-term  political  and  security  forecast.  It  also  argues  against  any 
precipitate  changes  in  the  American  regional  security  presence. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  INDIGENOUS  POWER:  JAPAN 
AS  COMPETITOR  AND  ALLY 

Numerous  observers  believe  that  the  United  States  has  succeeded 
too  well  in  East  Asia.  In  only  a  few  decades,  Japan  has  been 
transformed  from  its  wartime  devastation  into  a  global  economic  giant. 
Korea’s  emergence  as  a  burgeoning  middle  power  has  occurred  even 
more  rm>idly.  The  stunning  economic  transition  along  the  Pacific  Rim, 
thou^  fer  from  uniform,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
developments  of  the  postwar  era.  Fueled  by  export-led  growth  and 
open  markets  abroad  (especially  in  the  United  States),  hiidily  d^n- 
dent,  resource-poor  societies  have  been  transformed  into  economic 
forces  of  substantial  magnitude.  Jigjan  has  advanced  much  farther, 
smeridng  the  leading  source  of  world  ccqpital,  the  second-leading 
investor  nation  in  the  United  States,  and  a  technological  powerhouse  of 
increasing  scope  and  sophistication. 

The  qieed  of  these  changes  and  the  hi^ily  asymmetrical  terms  of 
trade  have  led  many  to  draw  worst-case,  zero-sum  conclusions  about 
the  success  of  Jspaai  and  the  newly  industrializing  economies.  By  this 
logic,  America’s  chronic  trade  deficits  and  the  mercantilist  policies  of 
Japan  and  other  mojor  trading  states  have  undermined  the  political 
basis  of  U.S.  relations  with  key  Asian  partners,  with  a  wealthy,  power- 
ftd  Jqmn  in  particular  deemed  a  direct  threat  to  long-term  American 
interests.  However,  the  reality  is  much  more  complicated  than  the 
headlines,  with  growing  interdependence  between  the  J^mnese  and 
Ametieaa  economies  and  a  major  enhancement  of  U.S.-Jq>anese  bilat¬ 
eral  sscority  cooperation  emerging  over  the  past  ten  years. 

But  the  damaging  consequmioes  of  these  changes  seem  undeniable. 
There  has  hem  a  pnmounced  qiillover  of  economic  competition  into 
the  security  arena,  with  a  chorus  of  American  voices  deriding  that 
Jipm  assume  an  ever  larger  portfon  of  its  own  national  defense 
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buiden.  At  the  same  time,  U.S.*Jiq)ane8e  technological  rivalries  could 
restrict  future  Japanese  access  to  American  defense  technology,  quite 
possibly  undermining  existing  agreements  for  the  transfer  of  Japanese 
know-how  and  technology  to  U.S.  defense  programs.  Thus,  escalating 
rhetoric  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific  has  had  a  corrosive  effect  on  bilat¬ 
eral  ties,  thou^  there  has  been  no  discernible  effect  on  institutional 
linkages  in  the  Waalungton-Tol^  defense  relationship,  or  on  U.S. 
base  agreements  in  Jiq>an. 

Although  many  observers  assert  that  Jiq>an  will  inevitably  assume 
an  autonomous  political-military  role,  such  projections  do  not  carry 
much  credibility.  A  decision  by  Tokyo  to  embark  on  a  defense  pro¬ 
gram  indqiendent  of  the  United  States  would  come  about  only  in  the 
event  of  a  profound  weakening  of  the  U.S.  political  and  security  com¬ 
mitment  to  Jqtan.  This  possibilhy  caimot  be  dismissed  with  absolute 
certainty,  but  it  remains  exceedingly  unlikely.  Even  though  the  voices 
advocatmg  more  assertive  Japanese  nationalism  have  increased,  they 
represent  a  distinct  minority  in  Jiq>anese  elite  opinion.  Very  few 
Jiqranese  strategists  are  prepared  to  s^ocate  that  Tol^  formulate  its 
long-term  defense  strategy  indqrendent  of  the  United  States.  Even  as 
Jiqian’s  defense  expenditure  has  risen  to  levels  surpassed  by  very  few 
states  (the  ai^redation  of  the  yen  has  made  Japan  the  world’s  third 
leading  defense  spender  in  dollar  terms),  Tokyo’s  defense  plans  remain 
integrally  tied  to  those  of  the  United  States.  Japan’s  defense  modern¬ 
isation  efforts  derive  directly  firom  sustained  American  pressure  on 
Tokyo  to  increase  its  collaborative  security  activities.  Jiq)an  has 
acquired  increasini^  c^iable  forces,  but  these  forces  do  not  presage  an 
autonomous  defense  effort.  The  Japanese  simply  do  not  aipire  to  such 
a  role. 

But  Japan  is  undoubtedly  planning  for  the  longer  term.  As 
Japanese  teehnological  and  industrial  prowess  has  grown,  the  J^Nmese 
have  vantuiad  into  areas  where  th^  previously  relied  on  American 
hi|d^  technxdogy,  notably  satellites  and  aeroepace.  The  1988-1989  con¬ 
flict  over  Japanese  aocess  to  U.S.  fighter-airmaft  technology  (the  FSX 
controversy)  qritoauxed  this  phenomenon,  with  Japan  unwilling  to 
•<vapt  purchaM  of  off-the-shelf  weqpons  systems  from  the  United 
States.  The  move  toward  an  increa^  rote  in  defense  techimlogy 
davelo|»nait  lefteets  Tokyo’s  desire  to  devel(q>  its  own  defense  indus- 
trtes»  as  waU  as  a  prudent  hedging  strategy  over  the  longer  term.  The 
Japanese  do  not  want  to  face  the  possibility  of  a  future  cutoff  in  access 
to  Cfitkal  tedmologtes,  however  remote  that  possibility  might  appear. 
Tima,  the  entenoement  of  imfigenous  technological  c^ndnlities  is 
apeelfteaUy  intended  to  Munt  the  potential  effects  of  such  a  wmst-ceae 
scanatiOi 
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The  heightening  of  technological  rivalries  and  the  seeming  inability 
of  the  U.S.  and  Japan  to  reach  agreement  on  their  persistent  trade 
diqmtes  leave  the  future  shape  of  relations  uncertain.  In  the  midst  of 
the  increasingly  strident  debate  over  a  supposed  "Japanese  threat,”  the 
implications  of  a  nu^r  degradation  of  U.S.-Jq>anese  political  and 
security  ties  remain  virtually  ignored.  The  consequences  of  a  Pacific 
fiiture  without  a  strong  U.S.-Jq)anese  anchor  are  frightening  to  con¬ 
template.  A  Jq>an  fined  from  its  American  moorings  would  presuma¬ 
bly  move  with  speed  and  decisiveness  to  establish  an  autonomous  secu¬ 
rity  role  within  East  Asia,  which  would  profoundly  reshape  the  regional 
environment.  Such  a  step  would  pose  a  migor  challenge  to  all  states  in 
East  Asia  and  the  West  Pacific  and  would  ipject  migor  uncertainties  in 
the  U.S.  political-military  role.  Denied  the  use  of  Japanese  bases  and 
fscilhies,  unable  to  draw  upon  Japan’s  increasingly  impressive  surveil¬ 
lance  and  antisubmarine  warfare  assets,  and  presumably  with  far  less 
claim  on  Jiqumese  economic  and  technological  resources,  the  United 
States  position  in  the  Pacific  basin  would  be  gravely  weakened. 

These  observations  underscore  two  inesc^Mble  facts.  First,  Jqpan 
remains  the  linclq>in  of  U.S.  Pacific  strata,  for  which  there  is  simply 
no  substitute.  Second,  the  U.S.  security  commitment  to  Jm>an  links 
To^  to  American  goals  and  interests  in  the  region  while  also  reassur¬ 
ing  states  throughout  the  Pacific  that  th^  will  not  have  to  confront 
Japanese  military  as  well  as  economic  mi^t.  The  United  States  does 
not  uphold  Japan’s  security  as  a  favor  to  Japan;  it  does  so  because  it 
serves  American  interests. 

Thus,  the  continued  commitment  of  American  military  power 
remains  essential  to  maintaining  a  relatively  stable  balance  of  power  in 
the  region,  serving  to  check  and  to  channel  J^nmese  political-military 
ambitions.  As  Jqianese  power  continues  to  grow,  the  United  States  is 
likely  to  be  seen  as  a  princ^  stabilizing  element  in  the  security  equa- 
tkm,  calming  potential  anxieties  in  China,  Korea,  ASEAN,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  about  the  unconstrained  devel(g>ment  of  J^nmese 
defense  cqmlnlities.  In  an  increasini^y  fluid  political  and  security 
soviromnent,  American  military  capidnlities  could  prove  quietly 
deeiaive. 

Sboidd  the  United  States  forgo  this  role  in  reqwnse  to  or  in  retalia¬ 
tion  for  Jqwn’s  growing  economic  and  technologic  challenge,  it  would 
constitute  a  dsdsive  break  in  postwar  U.S.  regional  strategy.  If  J^mn 
condadsd  that  tbs  United  States  was  no  longer  prepared  to  iq)hold  its 
aectafty  fateieats,  tbs  door  would  be  opened  to  otter  options  (e.g.,  a 
aqfer  leallgnminnl  in  Soviet-Jqwnese  relations)  that  could  signifi¬ 
cant  undiCtiiie  the  U.S.  regkmal  position.  In  the  wake  of  any  such 
p(tr  the  csfMfoility  of  tte  United  States  to  shape  longer-term 


political  and  security  directions  in  the  Pacific  basin  would  undoubtedly 
be  weakened,  perhaps  profoundly. 


THE  EtfPACT  OF  NATIONALISM  AND 
DEMOCRATIZATION 

Internal  political  changes  in  various  Asian  societies  have  also  placed 
strains  on  their  alliances  with  the  United  States.  Countries  that  were 
once  highly  dependent  on  the  United  States  for  their  security — South 
Korea,  for  example — no  longer  accept  unquestioningly  the  long- 
stan^ng  basis  of  these  relationships.  This  does  not  mean  that  contin¬ 
ued  close  ties  with  the  United  States  are  unimportant  to  South  Korea, 
only  that  there  is  increased  ptiblic  pressure  to  alter  the  terms  of  the 
relationship.  Even  in  far  more  unstable  and  vulnerable  societies  (e.g., 
the  Philippines),  the  combined  effects  of  assertive  nationalism  and 
democratization  are  transforming  perc^tions  and  expectations  of  the 
U.S.  role.  It  matters  little  whether  the  United  States  considers  these 
effects  detrimental  to  American  interests:  they  are  a  fact  of  life  that 
U.S.  plarmers  carmot  ignore. 

The  policy  context  of  the  desire  for  more  equitable  relations  with 
the  United  States  varies  firom  case  to  case.  In  South  Korea,  there  have 
been  calls  to  alter  the  U.S.-ROK  Mutual  Security  Treaty,  including 
proposed  changes  in  command  relationships  between  American  and 
Korean  ofBcers.  (We  will  consider  some  of  the  alternative  arrange¬ 
ments  in  a  subsequent  section.)  Some  Koreans  see  less  need  for  reli¬ 
ance  on  the  Unit^  States,  and  want  security  arrangements  to  reflect 
these  new  circumstances.  The  pressures  for  change  extend  to  hi^- 
level  policy  considerations  (e.g.,  continued  deployment  of  tactical 
nuclear  weqrans)  as  well  as  to  local  issues  that  arouse  popular  resent¬ 
ment  (e.g.,  land  use  patterns).  Neither  are  trivial:  they  concern  the 
basis  xqwn  which  U.S.  forces  operate  within  various  states,  and  the 
economic  and  political  price  that  must  be  paid  to  do  so.  But  very  few 
in  Korea  would  want  Aese  changes  to  prompt  a  mqjor  U.S.  reassess¬ 
ment  of  its  continued  commitment  to  Korean  security. 

Quite  apart  from  the  specific  policy  diqmtes,  fliese  controversiee 
suggest  a  coming  of  age  along  the  Pacific  Rim.  This  phenomenon 
rimold  be  considered  part  of  the  successfiil  transition  from  a  relation- 
ship  of  dependence  on  the  United  States  to  one  in  which  regional 
leadeis  are  more  dble  to  chart  their  own  course.  The  ROK  presents  a 
hi^ily  illustrative  case.  The  South  Koreans  take  justifiable  pride  in 
thrir  society’s  aocmnplishments;  they  are  increasinidy  confident  about 
their  capacity  to  counteract  North  Korean  pressure  a^  mount  military 


forces  that  can  deflect  and  defeat  any  potential  threats;  and  they  seek 
engagement  with  the  miQor  communist  powers  (the  “Nord^litik”  pol¬ 
icy)  from  a  position  of  strength  and  economic  advantage.  Over  time, 
therefore,  the  need  for  U.S.  forces  is  deemed  less  compelling,  even  if 
few  Koreans  would  advocate  abrogation  of  formal  U.S.  security  guaran¬ 
tees  to  the  ROK.  Viewed  in  a  long-term  sense,  then,  the  direct  Ameri¬ 
can  security  role  in  South  Korea  will  diminish. 

At  the  same  time,  these  political,  economic,  and  security  trends 
represent  a  nu^r  reconfiguration  of  the  balance  of  power  on  tbe 
Korean  peninsula.  With  the  eventual  passage  of  Kim  II  Sung  from  the 
political  scene  in  Pyongyang,  events  could  move  rapidly  in  one  of 
several  different  directions.  One  scenario  posits  an  abrupt  collapse  of 
the  authority  of  the  North  Korean  regime,  leading  to  a  rapid  move 
toward  reunification  comparable  to  tbe  one  now  under  way  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Another  forecast  posits  a  step-by-step  accommodation  between 
Nori^  and  South,  thereby  reducing  the  need  for  U.S.  security  guaran¬ 
tees.  A  third  poesibility  mi^t  be  the  continuation  of  North  Korea’s 
confrontational  policy  toward  the  South,  with  a  vulnerable,  isolated 
leadership  in  Pyongyang  posing  a  continued  military  threat  to  the 
ROK. 

Although  no  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  study  to  assess  the  relative 
likelihood  of  these  various  scenarios,  all  would  have  nugor  implications 
for  the  U.S.  security  role.  A  reunified,  noncommunist  Korea  would  be 
especially  laden  wi^  political  and  strategic  significance.  The  proqiect 
of  such  a  powerftil  new  state  as  a  neighbor  to  Japan,  China,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  would  lend  added  complexity  to  the  regional  balance  of 
power.  Deeply  rooted  historical  animosities  and  power  rivalries  could 
well  be  lestimulated  in  such  a  context  Even  if  the  need  for  direct  U.S. 
security  guarantees  to  Korea  would  no  longer  have  the  same  resonance, 
Ameri^  power  mi^t  be  expected  to  play  an  inq>ortant  role  in  balanc¬ 
ing  (and  hop^illy  ameliorating)  the  r^onal  rivalries  that  could  well 
enaue  in  such  a  context.  Above  all,  therefore,  the  United  States  would 
seek  to  inhildt  any  state  or  coalition  of  states  from  exercising  regional 
ptditkal-militaiy  predominance. 

Mne  imnMwfiately  volatile  issues  surround  the  future  of  the  U.S. 
military  presence  in  the  Philqipines.  These  conq>lexes  and  facilities 
have  hem  cmtral  to  the  U.S.  power-projection  role  not  only  in 
Southeast  Aria,  but  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Persian  Gulf  as  welL 
Piaasures  from  the  PhiUppines  to  increase  U.S.  payments  for  the  basee 
and  propoaed  rastrictkms  on  their  uae  by  U.S.  forces  have  reduced  their 
attfartivsnsas  to  the  United  States.  But  the  political  issue  is  equally 
iiapestant  Amaxkui  actkms  to  retain  qwcific  bases  or  to  reiMgotiate 
aRangHDaente  tot  their  ctmtinued  use  by  U.S.  forces  imparts  a  political 
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signal  about  the  longer-term  U.S.  stake  in  the  region.  As  long  as  the 
United  States  deems  it  essential  to  project  its  power  in  the  West 
Pacific,  the  bases  are  an  important  element  in  U.S.  regional  defense 
planning.  This  does  not  make  the  bases  irreplaceable,  however,  espe¬ 
cially  if  economic  and  political  tensions  in  the  Philippines  increase. 
Consideration  therefore  needs  to  be  given  to  the  possibility  that  sus¬ 
taining  the  U.S.  military  presence  in  the  Philippines  is  no  longer  a 
viable  option.  A  U.S.  pullout  from  the  bases  and  the  modalities  and 
timing  of  a  repositioning  of  U.S.  forces  would  constitute  a  powerful 
indicator  of  a  change  in  U.S.  commitments. 

With  the  conspicuous  exception  of  the  Philippines,  however,  the 
immediate  U.S.  military  presence  in  Southeast  Asia  is  fairly  limited. 
The  larger  questions  are  political  (Le.,  whether  to  respond  to  regional 
calls  for  reducing  potential  sources  of  Soviet-American  contention 
within  the  region)  rather  than  operational.  With  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  air  and  naval  assets  from  Vietnam,  pressures  to  reduce  U.S. 
forces  deployed  in  the  region  could  increase  accordingly.  Some  of  these 
pressures  are  oriented  toward  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  dQ>loyments,  with 
corollary  calls  for  attenuating  the  role  of  mqjor-power  military  forces 
(e.g.,  establishing  a  zone  of  peace,  freedom,  and  neutrality).  However, 
other  states  voice  concern  that  a  modification  of  U.S.  policy  might 
presage  an  outrifdit  U.S.  military  withdrawal  from  the  region.  For 
example,  leaders  in  Singapore  and  Malaysia  have  both  expressed  wor¬ 
ries  about  a  total  U.S.  pullout,  since  this  would  be  an  unambiguous 
indication  of  the  diminished  value  of  Southeast  Asia  to  American 
interests.  It  would  also  compel  regional  states  to  confiront  longer-term 
challenges  to  their  security  without  recourse  to  direct  American  sup¬ 
port. 

Viewed  in  these  terms,  U.S.  adaptations  to  internal  political  changes 
in  the  Pacific  basin  will  have  a  pronounced  effect  on  subsequent  politi¬ 
cal  and  security  calculations  within  the  region,  especially  in  the 
absence  of  a  discernible  framework  for  security  collaboration.  Among 
the  ASEAN  states,  for  example,  diminished  concerns  about  Vietnamese 
ambitions  in  the  aftermath  of  Hanoi’s  withdrawal  from  Cambodia  and 
lessened  anxieties  about  polarization  induced  by  either  the  Sino-Soviet 
rivalry  or  Soviet-American  competition  cmild  be  siq^lanted  by  longer- 
term  worries  about  Japanese  or  Chinese  domination.  Some  are 
e^tressing  concern  about  the  growth  of  India’s  naval  and  air  reach.  In 
addition,  rivalries  over  control  of  natural  resources  and  conflicting  ter¬ 
ritorial  claims  have  led  various  ASEAN  states  to  augment  their  indi¬ 
genous  d^mae  capabilitiee,  eqtecially  throuidi  acquisition  of  modem 
cmnbat  aircraft.  The  extreme^  unsettled  outlook  in  the  Philfopines 
adds  Anther  to  these  uncertainties. 
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Thus,  the  future  U.S.  regional  presence  and  American  readiness  to 
facilitate  collaborative  security  arrangements  within  the  region  will 
impart  a  strong  signal  about  the  importance  that  the  United  States 
attaches  to  the  region,  and  could  help  dampen  the  drives  of  various 
ASEAN  members  to  acquire  more  advanced  arms.  American  actions 
will  continue  to  exert  a  powerful  effect  on  the  political,  economic,  and 
security  dispositions  of  the  regional  states,  incmding  their  incentives  to 
sustain  close  working  relations  with  the  United  States.  Thus,  main¬ 
taining  a  credible  and  consistent  U.S.  policy  could  prove  decisive  in 
avoiding  destabilizing  shocks  that  would  undermine  an  otherwise  very 
encouraging  regional  security  forecast. 


DIMINISHING  U.S.  DEFENSE  RESOURCES 

After  a  decade  of  significant  growth  in  the  U.S.  defense  budget,  the 
United  States  has  entered  a  period  when  the  resources  committed  to 
national  defense  are  very  likely  to  diminish.  The  extent  of  these  cut¬ 
backs  will  depend  in  the  final  analysis  on  perceived  threats  and  risks  to 
American  interests.  However,  there  is  mounting  public  skepticism 
about  the  desirability  of  maintaining  the  present  force  posture,  espe¬ 
cially  in  light  of  decreasing  superpower  tensions  and  reduced  East- 
West  conflict  in  the  Third  World.  At  the  same  time,  the  growth  in 
size  and  sophistication  of  various  regional  economies  has  convinced 
many  of  the  necessity  for  more  equitable  burden-sharing  arrangements, 
with  fewer  unilateral  U.S.  security  guarantees.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  military  dimension  of  U.S.  policy  will  play  a  less  cen¬ 
tral  role  in  securing  U.S.  interests;  Americans  seem  less  willing  to  pay 
the  price. 

Thus,  U.S.  defense  resources  will  shrink  in  the  1990s,  setting  limits 
on  military  deployments  not  only  in  the  coming  decade  but  into  the 
early  twenty-first  century  as  well.  Short  of  a  mqjor  crisis  that  reverses 
this  trend,  the  U.S.  regional  military  posture  is  very  likely  to  contract. 
The  larger  questions  concern  the  extent  of  these  reductions,  the  pace 
at  which  they  occur,  and  the  areas  targeted  for  cutbacks.  IdeaUy,  any 
reductions  would  follow  a  careful  consideration  of  the  ends,  means,  and 
strategic  priorities  of  U.S.  policy,  but  this  process  all  too  often  bears 
little  relation  to  the  political  and  security  goals  that  American  power  is 
intended  to  serve. 

In  the  present  context,  however,  a  number  of  trends  have  converged 
in  American  thinking  and  on  the  part  of  its  regional  security  partners. 
Considered  as  a  whole,  they  suggest  a  still  vital  role  for  U.S.  forces  in 
the  Pacific  basin,  but  at  low  er  numbers. 


Thus,  the  assumptions  that  have  guided  U.S.  regional  security  policy 
are  undergoing  major  modification,  which  will  in  turn  shape  subsequent 
political  choices  for  the  United  States.  Six  major  conclusions  seem 
apparent: 

•  The  Soviet  threat,  though  still  very  real  in  the  Pacific,  will  at 
least  partly  recede,  with  Soviet  capabilities  focused  more  nar¬ 
rowly  on  homeland  and  bastion  defense. 

•  Total  U.S.  defense  expenditure  seems  very  likely  to  decline  in 
real  terms. 

•  PACOM  will  share  in  these  cuts,  though  reductions  in  the 
European  theater  are  likely  to  be  greater. 

•  The  relative  emphasis  devoted  to  warfighting  in  the  Pacific  will 
diminish,  with  increased  priority  to  the  more  political  purposes 
served  by  U.S.  military  power. 

•  Maintaining  sovereignty  over  U.S.  bases  will  prove  less  critical 
to  overall  U.S.  strategy,  though  access  for  maintenance,  refuel¬ 
ing,  and  related  needs  will  continue  to  be  important. 

•  As  the  direct  security  role  of  U.S.  forces  contracts,  there  will  be 
an  increasing  effort  to  define  American  engagement  and 
regional  commitments  in  nonmilitary  terms. 

The  search  for  a  political  concept  for  the  future  American  role  in  the 
Pacific  basin  must  be  conducted  in  light  of  these  judgments  and  fac¬ 
tors. 


ra.  DEVELOPING  ALTERNATIVE 
U.S.  STRATEGIES 


The  rapid  changes  under  way  in  the  Pacific  basin  have  spurred 
greater  attention  to  formulating  a  viable  American  security  strategy 
beyond  the  year  2000.  The  need  is  not  necessarily  for  a  new  grand 
design  or  for  a  comprehensive  security  structure  (neither  has  existed  in 
the  Pacific  in  the  past),  but  for  crafting  a  security  role  appropriate  to 
the  regional  conditions  the  United  States  seems  Ukely  to  face,  and  to 
secure  the  interests  that  derive  from  those  conditions.  The  operative 
assumptions  of  previous  decades — in  particular,  the  extreme  vulnerabil¬ 
ity  of  numerous  Asian  states  and  their  extraordinary  dependence  on 
U.S.  power  and  security  guarantees— are  no  longer  nearly  as  relevant. 
Although  very  few  regional  states  desire  outright  U.S.  disengagement, 
many  are  less  willing  to  support  an  American  security  role  driven  by 
disproportionate  perceptions  of  the  Soviet  threat.  American  military 
involvement  is  still  widely  supported  in  the  Pacific,  but  this  support 
does  not  necessarily  translate  into  the  precise  forces,  commitments, 
and  basing  arrangements  that  have  long  dominated  U.S.  regional  plan¬ 
ning.  Thus,  there  is  a  need  for  an  appropriate  political  concept  to 
legitimate  the  U.S.  military  presence,  both  to  help  secure  long-term 
American  interests  and  to  embed  the  American  security  role  in  a  ftilly 
integrated  regional  policy. 

Under  conditions  of  a  diminished  Soviet  threat  and  with  the  increas¬ 
ing  diffusion  of  national  capabilities,  the  vocabulary  of  previous  U.S. 
policy — i.e.,  containment  and  extended  deterrence — no  longer  seems 
fully  relevant.  However,  in  the  eyes  of  most  Pacific  states  the  United 
States  remains  a  relatively  nonthreatening  power  and  presence,  a  role 
that  no  other  major  power  can  fill.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
the  precise  regional  power  relationships  in  another  20  to  25  years,  the 
United  States  will  surely  remain  an  important  and  most  likely  the 
preeminent  military  power,  especially  in  a  maritime  context.  Most 
Asian  states  view  the  presence  of  U.S.  forces,  not  the  specific  capabili¬ 
ties  th^  possess,  as  the  operative  symbol  of  a  continued  American 
stake  in  the  region.  The  United  States  need  not  be  apologetic  about 
the  role  played  by  military  power  in  securing  American  interests.  But 
there  is  a  need  for  an  explicit  argument  about  the  purposes  of  military 
power  in  the  short  term  as  well  as  the  long  term. 

In  a  short-term  sense,  sustaining  the  presence  of  U.S.  forces  reflects 
the  persistence  of  particular  military  threats,  the  uncertainties  in 
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longer-term  trends,  and  the  unpredictable  consequences  of  the  United 
States  falling  below  a  certain  level  of  power,  leadership,  and  involve¬ 
ment.  A  major  contraction  in  U.S.  security  responsibilities,  in  the 
absence  of  imambiguous  changes  in  the  threats  that  have  driven  Amer¬ 
ican  regional  defense  planning,  would  send  the  worst  of  signals — ^that 
the  United  States  no  longer  deems  it  vital  to  maintain  a  major  stake  in 
the  region.  Even  as  trends  su^st  a  greatly  lessening  Soviet  threat, 
highly  capable  Soviet  naval  and  air  forces  remain  deployed  in  the 
Northwest  Pacific.  North  Korea’s  threat  to  South  Korea — ^the  specific 
challenge  that  prompted  the  buildup  in  American  forces  40  years 
ago — remains  undiminished.  Last,  and  by  no  means  least,  U.S.  deploy¬ 
ments  in  the  Pacific  possess  an  intrinsic  importance  to  U.S.  global 
interests  (e.g.,  the  continued  need  of  the  United  States  to  project  power 
in  the  Perrian  Gulf  and  Southwest  Asia  more  generally).  'Ilie  United 
States  shoiud  seek  to  maintain  a  presence  that  reassures  allies,  cau¬ 
tions  potential  adversaries,  and  avoids  any  implication  of  disengage¬ 
ment  that  might  contribute  to  highly  undesirable  outcomes.  Such  a 
presence  cannot  be  achieved  by  simply  withdrawing  American  forces 
and  abdicating  U.S.  defense  responsibilities. 

Even  if  most  would  concede  the  need  for  an  appropriate  hedging 
strategy  in  the  short  term,  many  observers  see  military  power  as  a 
diminishing  asset  in  the  longer  run,  especially  among  the  industrial 
democracies.^  The  need,  therefore,  is  to  adapt  future  military  deploy¬ 
ments  and  security  arrangements  to  a  politically  sustainable  role  for 
American  forces  in  the  Pacific.  Thus,  the  United  States  must  seek  to 
define  and  maintain  an  appropriate  level  of  engagement  and  military 
strength,  even  if  this  does  not  predict  to  a  force  posture  of  a  specific 
size  and  configuration. 

However,  the  relationship  between  military  power  and  international 
influence  is  often  assumed  rather  than  provable.  Military  capabilities 
are  not  equivalent  to  other  ’’currencies”  of  national  power  (economic 
power,  for  example),  but  they  are  an  essential  ingredient  in  national 
strategy,  even  when  not  geared  toward  deflecting  specific  threats.  The 
Pacific  region  contains  some  of  the  world’s  most  heavily  armed  states, 
and  absent  persuasive  evidence  that  this  military  power  will  diminish 
appreciably,  major  reductions  in  U.S.  strength  are  not  warranted.  By 
maintaining  its  forces  at  a  credible  level,  the  United  States  will  convey 
to  adversaries,  allies,  and  nonaligned  states  its  long-term  stake  in 
upholding  stability  and  development  in  the  Pacific. 

*Sm,  fiw  esanqrfa,  Rkhard  RoMcrance,  The  Rite  of  the  Trading  State:  Commerce  and 
Congueet  in  the  Modem  World,  Basic  Books,  New  York,  1986;  see  also  John  Muallar, 
RetmdfromDoommky:  The  Obeoletctnet  of  Major  War,  Basic  Books,  New  Yoric,  1989. 
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As  noted  previously,  the  uncertainties  in  projecting  trends  in  the 
Pacific  over  a  period  of  20  to  25  years  are  very  large.  The  relevant 
“what  i6”  include  the  diminution  of  the  Soviet  threat  and  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  future  Soviet  regional  involvement,  the  future  political-military 
role  of  Japan,  China’s  military  capabilities  and  political-economic 
orientation,  the  long-term  relationship  and  balance  of  forces  between 
the  two  Koreas,  the  potential  local  dominance  of  regional  powers  such 
as  Thailand  and  Indonesia,  and  (in  an  Indian  Ocean  context)  the 
fiiture  military  capacities  and  security  directions  of  India.  Anticipating 
or  predicting  specific  outcomes  or  scenarios  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
report.  But  the  uncertainties  associated  with  this  emergent  power 
equation  underscore  the  critical  role  of  American  forces:  the  United 
States,  and  only  the  United  States,  can  play  a  balancing  role  among 
the  diverse  power  relationships  that  will  emerge  in  the  next  quarter 
century.  Even  if  this  role  is  more  political  than  operational,  it  cannot 
be  performed  in  the  absence  of  a  credible  level  of  U.S.  military  involve¬ 
ment. 

This  alternative  function  is  especially  relevant  to  the  central  issue 
likely  to  transcend  all  others  in  Pacific  basin  security  over  the  next 
quarter  century:  the  political-military  role  assumed  by  Japan.  The 
United  States  must  seek  to  avoid  J^anese  recourse  to  an  autonomous, 
offensive  military  ciqiability.  If  Japan  should  arm  in  a  maimer  that 
threatens  the  security  of  other  regional  states,  other  states  will  follow 
suit.  Thus,  the  United  States  assumes  a  central  role  in  determining 
future  Japanese  behavior,  and  hence  regional  responses  to  this 
behavior.  The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  now  the  region’s  preem¬ 
inent  military  power  decisively  influences  perceptions  in  the  Pacific 
about  Japanese  power.  Absent  this  U.S.  role,  Japan’s  economic  and 
technological  dominance  would  be  far  more  threatening  to  the  Pacific 
basin  as  a  whole.  This  consideration  makes  it  imperative  that  the 
United  States  maintain  a  closely  integrated  security  relationship  with 
Jqian  that  does  not  invite  Ji^ian  to  move  beyond  its  present  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

American  concerns  extend  beyond  Jiqian.  In  the  coming  decades, 
the  likely  enhancement  of  Chinese,  Korean,  Vietnamese,  and  Indian 
power  (as  well  as  the  continued  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union)  will  also 
pose  mc^r  challenges  to  maintaining  regional  stability.  Smaller  states 
that  live  in  the  shadow  of  more  powerful  neighbors  want  neither  siqier- 
power  contention  nor  domination  by  larger  regional  actors.  An 
appropriate  American  security  presence  can  help  prevent  a  destabiliz¬ 
ing  milhaty  competition  among  fledgling  nugor  powe;  s,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
vide  assurance  against  any  state  seeking  to  achieve  predominant  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  Pacific. 
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Thus,  future  security  arrangements  will  serve  as  a  vital  indicator  of 
U.S.  political  intent,  goals,  and  interests;  they  should  contribute  to, 
rather  than  undermine,  the  incentives  of  regional  actors  to  maintain 
stq>poit  for  the  U.S.  regional  presence.  This  is  easier  said  than  done. 
There  is  an  unwieldiness  in  democratic  states  to  reasoned  security 
debate,  with  deliberations  operating  at  multiple  and  frequently  conflict¬ 
ing  levels.  The  gap  between  private  and  public  perceptions  of  threat, 
the  role  of  domestic  politics  in  security  policy  debate,  and  the  quieter 
ongoing  imderstandings  that  often  exist  at  a  military-to-military  level 
frequently  confound  orderly  understanding  and  analysis.  This  imder- 
scores  the  need  for  the  United  States  to  articulate  clearly  the  purposes 
served  by  the  deployment  of  its  military  power. 

Viewed  in  the  context  of  likely  long-term  trends,  there  appear  to  he 
three  broad  strategic  choices  that  are  potentially  relevant  to  the  future 
U.S.  regional  role.^ 

The  first  broad  option  would  be  to  continue  the  current  strategic 
design,  albeit  from  a  reduced  posture  (i.e.,  fewer  forces,  less  base 
access,  etc.).  The  existing  modalities  of  security  cooperation  would 
remain  largely  intact.  These  would  likely  entail  a  lessened  U.S.  pres¬ 
ence  in  Korea  and  Japan,  but  the  base  agreements  and  related  under¬ 
standings  would  remain  largely  undisturbed.  The  U.S.  presence  in  the 
Philippines  would  also  be  reduced,  but  residual  base  access  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  retained,  at  least  for  an  interim  period.  This  approach  would 
therefore  involve  changes  in  the  quantity  but  not  the  quality  of  the 
U.S.  role  and  presence. 

The  second  broad  option  would  be  to  reduce  the  U.S.  secxirity  role 
and  presence  and  enter  into  arrangements  that  progressively  shift  the 
security  burden  to  various  regional  states.  The  United  States  would 
retain  a  significant  role,  but  more  as  a  balancer  and  stabilizer.  This 
would  likely  include  changes  in  the  command  arrangements  and  U.S. 
military  presence  in  Korea,  perhaps  extending  to  Japan  as  well.  The 
modalities  of  security  cooperation  would  therefore  undergo  a  significant 
change,  with  regional  actors  assiuning  much  greater  responsibility  for 
their  own  security.  This  could  extend  to  heightened  forms  of  regional 
or  subregional  defense  collaboration  that  the  United  States  would  seek 
to  facilitate.  The  United  States  would  remain  an  important  a(|jimct  to 
these  arrangements,  but  its  forward  deployments  would  be  greatly 

’a  fourth  choice,  one  that  would  eugment  U.S.  forces  in  the  region,  seems 
incrsaein^  unlikely  for  both  security  and  budgetary  reasons.  It  would  emerge  only  if 
the  Pacific  again  becomes  a  theater  for  major  U.S.  notary  operations,  as  in  the  Korean 
and  Vietnam  conflicts.  AlUtougb  such  a  possii^ty  cannot  be  excluded  logically,  it  does 
not  comport  with  the  trends  identified  in  this  report,  and  is  therefore  excluiM  from 
ftirthor  consideration. 


reduced,  with  the  United  States  for  all  intents  and  purposes  out  of  the 
Philq)pines. 

The  third  broad  option  would  entail  a  major  retrenchment  in  the 
U.S.  role  in  Pacific  basin  security.  The  United  States  would  retain  a 
largely  token  presence  in  the  region,  with  its  primary  security  role 
restricted  to  nuclear  deterrence  and  the  maintenance  of  selected  naval 
forces.  Although  alliance  arrangements  would  most  likely  remain  in 
place,  there  would  be  few  if  any  forward-deployed  ground  or  air  forces 
to  meet  these  obligations  in  the  face  of  a  specific  crisis.  Regional 
actors  would  be  expected  to  “go  it  alone,”  except  where  the  interests  of 
the  nu^r  powers  were  to  clash  openly. 

To  consider  these  three  broad  options  in  greater  detail,  we  shall  now 
shift  attention  from  these  macropolitical  alternatives  to  a  consideration 
of  the  criteria  appropriate  to  evaluating  various  potential  security 
arrangements. 


IV.  FITTING  SECURITY  ARRANGEMENTS  TO 
STRATEGIC  CONCEPTS 


In  Sec.  Ill  we  sketched  three  alternative  broad  strategic  concepts 
that  might  underlie  the  future  role  of  U.S.  forces  in  the  Pacific  region. 
These  choices  will  shape  U.S.  security  strategy  and  the  regional 
arrangements  the  United  States  develops  to  carry  it  out.  Since  we  can¬ 
not  predict  the  future  environment  or  the  strategic  choices  with  any 
certainty,  we  must  define  and  assess  alternative  sets  of  security 
arrangements. 

Our  approach  to  defining  and  assessing  these  alternative  security 
arrangements  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  As  a  first  step,  we  propose  a  set  of 
criteria  for  evaluating  security  arrangement  alternatives.  We  then 
develop  individual  building  blocks  of  candidate  security  arrangements 
in  the  form  of  cooperative  military  relationships  with  security  partners, 
posture  and  basing  options,  and  security  policies.  The  next  step  is  to 
assess  th<^  building  blocks,  applying  the  criteria  against  the  three 
alternative  strategic  concepts.  Tlie  intention  is  to  evaluate  security 
arrangements  under  each  concept.  Some  building  blocks  will  appear 
imder  more  than  one  concept.  These  arrangements  will  form  the  core 
of  a  recommended  agenda  for  meeting  U.S.  security  challenges  in  the 
Pacific  basin  over  the  next  20  to  25  years.  The  implications  of  that 
agenda  for  USCINCPAC  will  be  examined  in  Sec.  V. 


ASSESSMENT  CRITERIA  FOR  CANDIDATE 
SECURITT  ARRANGEMENTS 

The  overriding  criterion  for  evaluating  seciuity  arrangements  is  the 
fit  with  the  strategic  conce;t  under  consideration.  However,  an 
arrangement  may  fit  well  with  a  strategic  choice  or  concept  but  poorly 
with  the  pro(jected  regional  environment,  the  U.S.  domestic  political 
scene,  and  the  means  available  to  implement  the  specific  course  of 
action.^  Accordingly,  we  posit  four  criteria  for  evaluating  candidate 
security  arrangements: 


k)iM  bopM  tlw  stratogic  concept  that  ia  lelected  will  be  consiatent  with  regional  and 
domaatk  lealitiea  and  the  maana  available.  In  Sec.  II  we  made  judgments  on  what  we 
believe  these  realities  and  means  avaiUdile  will  be. 
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•  The  fit  of  the  candidate  arrangement  with  the  strategic  concept. 
The  principal  indicator  of  the  fit  is  whether  or  not  the  arrange¬ 
ment  supports  (or  is  at  least  consistent  with)  the  U.S.  regional 
and  global  interests  and  objectives  inherent  in  the  concept. 

*»  The  fit  of  the  candidate  arrangement  with  the  projected  regional 
(cold  global)  environment. 

•  The  fit  of  the  candidate  arrangement  with  the  projected  U.S. 
domestic  political  environment  and  the  processes  and  constraints 
affecting  the  development  of  U.S.  security  policy. 

•  The  fit  of  the  candidate  arrangement  with  the  projected  U.S. 
means  to  fulfill  this  role.  These  comprise  the  political, 
economic,  and  military  capabilities  likely  to  be  available  to  the 
U.S.  leadership  in  undertaking  a  security  policy  for  the  Pacific 
region. 

We  now  turn  to  an  examination  of  candidate  secxurity  arrangements. 
We  will  return  to  the  above  criteria  later  in  this  section  when  we  assess 
groupings  of  building  blocks  under  each  strategic  concept. 


BUILDING  BLOCKS  OF  CANDIDATE  SECURITY 
ARRANGEMENTS 

As  indicated  earlier  in  the  report,  we  define  “security  arrangements” 
as  encompassing  security  relationships  with  allies  (e.g.,  treaties,  agree¬ 
ments,  and  “understandings”),  some  specifics  of  those  relationships 
(e.g.,  base  access,  combined  exercises,  and  planning),  and  U.S.  policies 
that  shiyw  the  quality  of  those  relationships  (e.g.,  “neither  confirm  nor 
deny,”  increased  burden  sharing,  and  forward  deployment  posture). 
This  definition  suggests  the  need  for  a  typology  to  examine  subsets  of 
these  arrangements.  We  have  found  the  following  categories  to  be  use¬ 
ful  for  this  analysis: 

•  Military  cooperation  with  security  partners  to  include  command 
modalities,  planning,  and  exercises. 

•  U.S.  military  posture  and  basing  in  a  general  sense  (not  specific 
force  levels  and  specific  bases). 

•  U.S.  security  palsies  to  include  the  economic  and  political  as 
well  as  military  dimensions. 

In  the  discussion  below  we  specify  options  in  each  of  these  categories. 

Military  Cooperation.  There  are  at  least  three  modalities  of  mili¬ 
tary  coi^Mration:  combined  command  arrangements,  planning,  and 
exercises.  Table  1  qiecifies  some  options  in  each  category  and  portrays 
their  pros  and  coiu. 
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Table  1 

MODALITIES  OF  MIUTARY  COOPERATION 


Option 

NORTHEAST  ASIA 

1.  Establish  (gradually) 

U.S.  military  command 
arrangementt  in  Northeast 
Asia  that  foster  greater 
regional  security  coopera¬ 
tion 

2.  Turn  UN,  CFC  com¬ 
mands  in  Korea  over  to 
ROK,  reduce  U.S.  participa¬ 
tion 


3.  Establish  U.S./Jcpan/ 
ROK  military  committee  to 
orchestrate  combined 
defense 


4.  Broker  Korea  arms  con¬ 
trol  agreement  through  4- 
power  (USSR,  PRC,  Japan, 
U.S.)  security  guarantee 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


6.  Footer  increased  ASEAN 
role  in  regional  security; 
U.S.  continue  to  deter  out¬ 
side  interference 

6.  Stronger  U.S.  bUateral 
security  ties  with  ASEAN 

states 

ENTIRE  REGION 

7.  Reduce  level  o/  U.S.  par¬ 
ticipation  in  regional  secu¬ 
rity  planning  activities  and 
eaercises;  nuclear  deterrent 
principal  U.S.  contribution 


8.  Maintain  status  quo  in 
military  cooperation,  giving 
way  slowly  to  accommodate 
regional  fects  of  life  m 

necessary 


Pros 


Builds  on  current  bilateral 
arrangements;  fosters  more 
integrated  joint  operational 
planning;  may  reduce 
demands  for  staff  resources 


Recognizes  increased  ROK 
role  in  own  security,  ROK 
domestic  pressures;  reduces 
shock  effect  of  transition  in 
security  roles 

Provides  clear  deterrent  sig¬ 
nal  of  resolve  for  regional 
defense;  creates  precedent 
for  regional  cooperation 

Defuses  teruion  in  Korea; 
heads  off  DPRK  irrational 
act  leading  to  miyor-power 
involvement 


Recognizes  increased  pros¬ 
perity,  natioruilism  in 
region 


Maintains  U.S.  leverage  in 
regional  security  matters 


Cuts  back  U.S.  need  for 
peacetime  deployments, 
costs;  retains  flexibility 


Exploits  current  experience, 
strengths;  may  strengthen 
sonw  allies’  confirfence  in 
U.S.  steadfastness 


Ck>ns 


Runs  counter  to  deep 
regional  sensitivities;  may 
raise  more  issues  than  it 
solves 


Undermines  basis  for 
increased  U.S.  role  if 
DPRK  invades  ROK 


Fails  to  recognize  regional 
sensitivities;  may  inflame 
tensions  with  DPRK, 
USSR,  PRC 

Could  foster  image  of  U.S. 
abandonment  of  ROK 


Diminishes  U.S.  voice  in 
regional  security  matters 


Overlooks  some  ASEAN 
domestic  political  factors 


Reduces  U.S.  leverage  in 
regional  security  matters 


Puts  U.S.  on  political 
defensive,  surrenders  initia¬ 
tive;  may  fen  nationalism; 
leaves  U.S.  vulnerable  to 
shocks 
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U.S.  Military  Posture  and  Basing.  This  class  of  security  build¬ 
ing  blocks  overlaps  both  with  the  underlying  strategic  concepts  that 
support  the  U.S.  regional  military  role  and  with  the  military  strategies 
intended  to  implement  them.  We  leave  the  specifics  for  follow-on 
research.  In  this  study,  we  are  interested  in  broad  perspectives  and 
options,  e.g.,  strategic  focus  on  forward-deployed  forces  or  centrally 
based  forces.  Table  2  portrays  the  options  we  have  examined.  To 
avoid  confusion  as  we  refer  to  specific  options  later  in  this  section,  the 
option  numbers  continue  sequentially  from  those  used  in  Table  1. 

U.S.  Security  Policies.  The  last  aggregation  of  security  arrange¬ 
ment  building  blocks  lies  in  the  area  of  U.S.  security  policies — such  as 
the  U.S.  arms  control  stance  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  “nei¬ 
ther  confirm  nor  deny”  policy  as  it  applies  to  the  presence  of  nuclear 
weapons.  These  policies  influence  and  are  influenced  by  the  first  two 


Table  2 


MACROPOSTURING  AND  BASING  OPTIONS 


Option  Pros  Cons 


9.  Emphasize /briMini- 
deployed/baged  forces 

10.  Retain  as  much  base 
structure  os  resional  situs- 
Uon  will  allow 


Emphasizes  retention  of 
deterrent  and  major  U.S. 
regional  role 

Provide » flesibilr*;’  for  un¬ 
certain  future;  permits 
effective  force  redqiloyment 


Conflicts  with  basing  and 
fiscal  realities;  ties  down 
forces  in  one  region 

Involves  possibly  unaccq>t- 
able  political  and  monetary 
costs 


11.  Withdraw  some  forces 
from  region  and  close  some 
baaee;  rely  more  on  U.S.- 
boied  forces,  nuclear  deter¬ 
rent 


Recognizes  increased  role  of 
regional  powers;  reduces 
costs;  may  be  in  better 
accord  with  domestic  politi¬ 
cal  realities 


Results  in  loss  of  regional 
leverage,  ability  to  reqwnd 
to  important  contingencies 


12.  Emfdtasue  power  projec¬ 
tion  ccHnponent  of  forward- 
deployed  forces  (at  expense 
of  defonsive  cmiqionent) 

13.  Augment  current  bate  or 
aeeett  opportunities  to 

hedge  igainst  loss 


(Complements  force  capabil¬ 
ities  of  regional  states; 
plays  to  U.S.  force 
strengths 

Offers  potential  of  retaining 
U.S.  regional  leverage  at 
accqrtable  political  cost 


Unbalances  U.S.  capabili¬ 
ties  for  unilateral  action 


Involves  possibly  unaccept¬ 
able  monetary  costs;  may 
not  attenuate  regional  polit¬ 
ical  pteaeures 
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sets  of  building  blocks.  Table  3  portrays  the  options  we  have  exam¬ 
ined.  Again,  to  avoid  later  confusion  the  numbers  continue  sequen¬ 
tially  from  those  used  in  Table  2. 

LINKING  BUILDING  BLOCKS  TO  CANDIDATE  CRITERIA 

As  discussed  in  the  preceding  section,  there  are  three  broad  strategic 
concepts: 

•  Continuation  of  the  current  strategic  concept,  albeit  from  a  reduced 
force  posture  (i.e.,  fewer  forces,  less  base  access,  etc.).  The  exist¬ 
ing  modalities  of  security  cooperation  would  remain  intact. 

•  Reduction  in  the  U.S.  security  role  and  regional  presence  and 
entering  into  arrangements  that  progressively  shift  the  security 
burden  to  various  regional  states.  There  would  be  fewer  U.S. 
forces  and  bases,  but  those  that  remained  would  be  designed  to  fit 
more  closely  with  the  capabilities  of  our  regional  security 
partners. 


Table  3 

U.8.  SECURITY  POUCY  OPTIONS 


Options 

Pros 

Coiu 

14.  Reduce  deployment  of 
theaternudear  forces 

Lowers  visibility  of  conten¬ 
tious  basing  issue;  conforms 
in  principle  with  “nuclear 
free”  interests 

Reduces  credibility  of 
extended  deterrence; 
reduces  nuclear  war¬ 
fighting  posture 

16.  PsrtkqMrts  in  regional 
arms  control 

Improves  U.S.  image;  seen 
as  responsible  step  by  some 
U.S.  friends 

Reduces  U.S.  flexibility  in 
contingencies;  ‘slippery 
slope” 

16.  Accept  Soviet  offer  to 
kaoe  Vietnam  as  part  of 
ovarall  regional  reduction 

Makes  virtue  of  necessity  if 
U.S.  leaves  Philippines 

bases 

Is  not  a  fair  trade — U.S. 
values  presence  in  region 
more  than  USSR  does 

17.  He  much  of  regional 
military  presence  to  cost 
offsets  by  host  country 

Lets  U.S.  have  beet  of  both 
worlds:  leverage  at  lower 
cost 

Involves  unwelcome 
“strings”  tied  to  ofibets; 
host  reluctance  to  pay 

18.  Use  economic  Imjvage 
as  aubatituta  (not  cmnple- 
meat)  for  dapk^ed  forces  in 
maintaining  regional  infhi- 

anee 

Poses  less  contentious 
issues  than  bases,  military 
presence 

Involves  possible  false 
choice,  not  clear-cut 
“either/or”;  invitee  U.S. 
political  meddling 
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•  A  major  political-military  retrenchment  in  the  U.S.  security  role 
in  the  Pacific  basin.  The  United  States  would  retain  a  largely 
token  presence  in  the  region,  with  its  primary  security  role 
restricted  to  nuclear  deterrence  and  reduced  naval  forces. 

The  next  step  is  to  evaluate  the  specific  arrangements.  We  display  the 
results  in  Fig.  2,  wherein  individual  security  arrangement  building  blocks 
are  measured  against  the  three  strategic  concepts  and  the  four  criteria.  A 
filled  box  in  Fig.  2  suggests  an  adequate  fit.  However,  we  first  need  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  process  used  to  make  these  judgments. 

Our  assessment  requires  thinking  qualitatively  in  three  dimensions 
simultaneously.  We  did  not  find  it  a  simple  exercise — both  becatrse  of  its 
complexity  and  because  of  the  absence  of  important  information  in  a 
necessarily  brief  description  of  each  concept,  criterion,  and  security 
arrangement.  The  reader  is  asked  to  feel  free  to  expand  the  matrix  in  all 
dimensions — criteria,  alternative  concepts,  and  security  arrangement 
options.  We  believe  that  the  identified  arrangements  are  important  and 
useful,  but  not  necessarily  complete.  Similarly,  judgments  as  to  “fit” 
represent  long-range  projections  of  regional  security  trends  supported  by 
a  number  of  knowledgeable  regional  and  security  policy  analysts.^ 

Some  arrangements  appear  more  than  once  across  strategic  concepts 
and  across  criteria.  These  options  are  the  most  robust,  and  in  some 
cases  the  most  obvious.  They  should  represent  at  least  part  of  the  U.S. 
security  policy  agenda  for  the  future  of  the  Pacific  basin. 

AccordUng  to  this  assessment,  the  following  security  arrangements 
should  form  the  core  of  a  national  security  agenda  for  the  Pacific  as  the 
United  States  adjusts  to  the  changing  environment  and  seeks  to  avoid 
adverse  shocks. 

Option 

1.  Revise  U.S.  command  arrangements  in  Northeast  Asia  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  umbrella  organization  to  foster  greater  regional  secu¬ 
rity  cooperation.^ 

*The  authon  viaad  a  workshop  to  help  vet  candidate  security  arranceinents,  political 
concepts,  and  evaluation  criteria.  ParticqMUits  in  the  workshop  are  identified  in  the 
Acknowledgments  section  of  this  rqiort  As  in  any  workshop  with  such  diverse  member- 
shq>,  consensus  views  were  diCBcutt  to  identiiy  srito  certainty.  Needleas  to  say,  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  Tabiss  1  throu^  3  and  Fig.  2  was  not  agreed  upon  by  all  participants.  These 
disclaimers  notwithstanding,  we  belief  the  tablee  can  be  reasonably  descrilMd  as  a  prod- 
VKt  of  that  workshop. 

*Thete  sie  several  poasible  forms  for  such  an  organization— some  of  them  contro- 
verriaL  Our  point  is  tW  it  is  unlikely  that  current  U.S.  organisational  structures  in 
Korea  and  Japan  will  continue  to  fit  regional  realities  over  the  next  26  years. 
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Fig.  2 — Fit  of  security  arrangement  building  blocks  with 
strategic  concepts  and  assessment  criteria 
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2.  Turn  UN  and  CFC  commands  in  Korea  over  to  the  ROK,  and 
reduce  U.S.  participation. 

3.  Establish  a  U.S./Japan/ROK  military  committee  to  orchestrate 
combined  defense. 

5.  Foster  an  increased  ASEAN  role  in  regional  security  as  the 
U.S.  role  decreases. 

8.  Maintain  the  status  quo  in  military  cooperation,  giving  way 
slowly  to  accommodate  regional  facts  of  life  as  necessary. 

9.  Emphasize  forward-deployed/based  forces,  even  if  total  forces 
available  are  smaller. 

12.  Emphasize  the  power  projection  component  of  forward- 
deployed  forces  at  the  expense  of  the  defensive  component. 

14.  Reduce  the  deployment  of  theater  nuclear  forces.* 

15.  Prepare  to  participate  in  the  regional  arms  control  process  if 
regional  developments  and  U.S.  policy  move  in  that  direction. 

17.  Tie  more  of  the  U.S.  regional  military  presence  to  cost  offsets 
by  the  host  country. 

The  principal  thrusts  of  this  core  agenda  are: 

•  To  rationalize  U.S.  security  arrangements  in  Northeast  Asia  in 
the  form  of  a  regional  security  partnership.  (1,2,3) 

•  To  foster  an  increased  ASEAN  role  in  Southeast  Asian  secu¬ 
rity,  with  the  U.S.  maintaining  as  much  of  a  support  role  as 
regional  realities  permit.  (5,8) 

•  To  maintain  U.S.  power  projection  forces  based  or  deployed  for¬ 
ward  in  the  region  while  reducing  the  deployment  of  theater 
nuclear  forces.  (9,12,14)  This  would  also  reduce  defensive 
forces  as  necessary  to  fit  the  means  available. 

•  To  discourage  further  increases  in  Japanese  military  spending 
while  seeking  funding  offsets  for  U.S.  security  expenses. 
(1,3,12.17) 

The  other  options  in  the  core  agenda  are  not  necessarily  unimpor¬ 
tant.  Rather,  they  should  be  considered  as  circumstances  and  U.S. 
political  concepts  evolve.  Seen  in  this  context,  the  Philippines  bases 
are  not  a  central  issue  if  there  are  other  means  of  supporting  a  compar¬ 
able  or  somewhat  lower  forward-deployed  force  level. 

The  selection  of  strategic  concepts  and  building  block  sectirity 
arrangements  is  a  decision  to  be  made  by  the  U.S.  national  security 
leadership.  USCINCPAC’s  role  is  to  assist  in  the  identification  of 

^Radudiig  thMtor  nuclear  forces  can  be  done  in  eeveral  ways,  including  removing 
tham  from  surfoce  ahqw  but  not  from  sulnnarinee.  The  details  are  important  but  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  report 


candidate  arrangements,  assess  their  utility  and  cost,  provide  advice 
throughout  the  process,  and  implement  the  ultimate  decisions.  Most  of 
this  report  has  been  developed  from  a  top-level  national  perspective. 
In  the  next  section,  we  will  turn  to  the  implications  of  our  analysis  for 
USCINCPAC. 


V.  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  USCINCPAC 


Implications  of  the  changing  environment  and  the  suggested  alterna¬ 
tive  strategic  concepts  for  security  arrangements  can  be  categorized  in 
many  ways. 

•  Across  the  time  of  interest — e.g.,  short  term  (0-3  years),  mid 
term  (3-10  years),  and  long  term  (10-25  years). 

•  Across  environmental  attribute — e.g.,  political,  economic,  and 
military. 

•  Across  strategic  concepts  that  shape  national  sectirity 
policymaking — e.g.,  status  quo,  some  role  modification  and 
retrenchment,  or  major  reductions  in  commitments  as  outlined  in 
Sec.  IV. 

•  Across  types  of  security  arrangement — e.g.,  military  cooperation, 
U.S.  military  posture  and  basing,  and  U.S.  security  policies. 

•  By  the  roles  that  USCINCPAC  might  play  in  affecting  policy  and 
resource  allocation  changes — e.g.,  developing  options,  proffering 
advice,  assessing  alternatives,  and  implementing  decisions. 

•  Across  degree  of  difficulty— e.g.,  default,  likely  with  small  expen¬ 
diture  of  political  capital,  problematic. 

The  most  useful  dimensions  for  USCINCPAC  are  likely  to  be  tem¬ 
poral  (item  one),  specific  options  (item  four),  and  role  (item  five).  The 
other  dimensions  will  be  woven  into  the  discussion  presented  below  as 
opportunity  permits.  Our  assumption  is  that  USCINCPAC  is  most 
interested  in  the  core  policy  and  resource  allocation  actions  that  would 
siqjport  the  widest  plausible  range  of  possible  future  developments. 
While  he  miist  hedge  against  the  implausible,  he  is  not  likely  to  make 
it  the  foundation  of  his  planning.  Moreover,  whether  we  are  examining 
the  short,  mid,  or  long  term,  we  are  interested  in  what  actions 
USCINCPAC  should  take  now  (or  soon)  as  they  affect  the  term  of 
interest.  Thus,  the  discussion  to  follow  has  a  dual  focus:  contingent 
futures  in  the  short,  mid,  and  long  terms,  and  actions  USCINCPAC 
should  take  now  to  shape  or  adjust  to  those  futures. 

In  structuring  our  discussion,  we  will  invert  the  normal  order  and 
address  the  long  term  first— to  temper  the  recommended  national  secu¬ 
rity  actions  so  that  they  are  not  unduly  distorted  by  the  pressures  of 
shmt-term  expediency.  That  is,  midterm  actions  should  be  consistent 
with  long-term  actions,  and  short-term  actions  consistent  with  both. 
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THE  LONG  TERM  (10-26  YEARS) 

This  period  extends  to  the  horizon  of  broad  strategic  planning — not 
the  resource  programming,  war  or  contingency  planning,  or  current 
policy  planning  horizons.  Here  the  CINC  is  acting  as  the  on-scene 
steward  of  the  nation’s  long-term  national  security  interests  in  Asia. 
He  is  the  only  person  in  the  national  security  establishment  who  has  the 
perspective,  the  responsibility,  and  the  authority  to  undertake  those 
duties}  If  USCINCPAC  does  not  look  at  the  long  term  seriously,  there 
are  few  who  can  remedy  that  oversight. 

USCINCPAC’s  current  efforts  oriented  to  the  long  term  should  be 
centered  on  three  areas:  information  collection  and  analjrsis,  policy 
research,  and  “consciousness  raising”  within  the  national  security 
establishment.  He  should  be  attempting  to  help  shape  the  long-term 
U.S.  national  security  agenda  for  the  region.  He  will  do  this  by  being 
well  informed  and  by  having  thought  through  and  assessed  the  most 
interesting  options.  He  should  be  identifying  those  things  that  need  to 
be  done  in  the  short  term  to  influence  the  long  term,  and  then  advising 
the  JCS,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  President.  The  research 
documented  in  this  report  and  other  project  papers  is  intended  as  a 
modest  contribution  to  collecting  some  of  the  necessary  information 
and  structuring  the  analysis. 

A  principal  target  of  USCINCPAC’s  efforts  should  be  long-range 
planning  within  the  Joint  Staff  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Perhiq>s  even  more  important  is 
the  PACOM  Headquarters  Staffs  contribution  to  the  CINC’s  speeches, 
appearances  before  the  Defense  Planning  Board  and  congressional 
committees,  and  communications  with  foreign  officials. 

What  security  arrangements  should  be  of  most  interest  to  the  CINC 
in  long-term  planning?  Our  analysis  suggests  that  his  most  important 
task  is  to  understand  the  potential  for  significant  changes  in  the  security 
environment,  particularly  adverse  changes,  since  current  circumstances 
in  the  Pacific  basin  are  generally  favorable.  Dangerous  potential 
changes  or  strategic  nightmares  ncwd  to  be  examined  closely.  These 
changes  might  include: 

•  A  rupture  in  the  current  Japanese-American  relationship  that  is 
baaed  on  or  aided  by: 

—  Accession  to  power  of  a  left-wing  or  right/nationalist  govern¬ 
ment. 

—  Increasing  threats  of  economic  warfare  between  the  two 
states. 


*Tlw  AMistant  Sacntaiy  of  State  for  Eut  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  does  not  have 
eaendfot  issponaibility  and  authority. 
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—  A  detente  between  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

—  U.S.  military  retrenchment  followed  by  a  Japanese  decision 
to  rearm,  possibly  with  nuclear  weapons. 

—  Aggressive  Japanese  action  to  “comer”  the  resources  of 
Southeast  Asia,  either  economically  or  militarily. 

—  Exclusion  of  Japan  from  major  commercial  markets. 

•  An  expansionist  or  increasingly  hegemonic  China  that  had 
enough  nuclear  capabilities  to  render  extended  deterrence  by  U.S. 
forces  less  credible.  This  development  might  be  based  on  or 
aided  by: 

—  A  relative  decline  in  Soviet  power  because  of  internal  weak¬ 
ness,  permitting  China  to  remedy  political  grievances  with 
Taiwan  and  along  its  southern  border. 

—  A  resumption  of  Korean  hostilities  with  Chinese  involve¬ 
ment. 

—  A  need  to  counter  Japanese  e]q>ansionism — a  race  to  gain 
the  resources  of  Southeast  Asia. 

—  A  political  or  military  humiliation  administered  to  China  by 
Japan  or  the  United  States. 

•  A  global  or  regional  arms  control  environment  that  seriously  lim¬ 
its  U.S.  freedom  of  action  in  protecting  its  security  interests. 
Such  an  environment  might  follow  from  the  following  develop¬ 
ments: 

—  A  U.S.-Soviet  arms  control  agreement  that  greatly  reduced 
forces  on  both  sides  or  restricted  their  employment,  such 
that  the  U.S.  could  not  protect  its  interests  against  a  non- 
Soviet  adversary. 

—  Nuclear  arms  control  agreements  that  degraded  the  U.S. 
theater  nuclear  posture  and  weakened  deterrence  against 
irrational  acts  by  an  antagonistic  power. 

•  A  militant,  expansionist  Indonesia  that  threatened  to  close  lines 
of  communication  in  its  claimed  territorial  waters  and  air  space. 
Such  a  devel<q>ment  might  result  &om: 

—  A  rise  of  Muslim  fundamentalism  on  the  Iranian  model. 

—  Resentment  of  great-power  military  intrusion  in  what  it  con¬ 
sidered  its  own  sphere  of  influence. 

•  A  revolution  in  the  Republic  of  Korea,  with  strong  anti-U.S. 
overtones. 


•  A  nudear-armed  North  Korea. 
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'^here  are  other  nightmares  (for  example,  a  Korea  unified  on  DPRK 
terms),  but  these  will  do  for  a  starter  set.  USCINCPAC  should  under¬ 
take  analysis  that  defines  the  scenarios  and  the  potential  paths  leading 
to  them.  These  scenarios  and  their  contributing  events  should  provide 
the  basis  for  long-term  policy  actions  taken  to  avoid  or  prepare  for  these 
possibilities.  Implications  of  the  scenarios  for  USCINCPAC  are: 

•  He  should  regard  the  Asia-Pacific  region  as  an  arena  for  multiple 
major  actors  in  the  unfolding  regional  security  equation.  None  of 
our  relationships  with  those  actors  are  immutable  in  the  long 
term.  His  short-term  and  midterm  force  rationale  should  allow 
consideration  of  the  major  changes  in  the  long-term  threat. 

•  He  should  prepare  alternatives  to  current  U.S.  positions  on 
antinuclear  sentiment  in  the  region.  Antinuclear  sentiment  in 
Japan  and  elsewhere  may  be  less  a  curse  than  a  blessing  in  dis¬ 
guise.  Future  CONUS-based  systems  may  be  adequate  to 
discharge  U.S.  theater  missions. 

•  He  should  prepare  alternatives  to  current  short-term  and  mid¬ 
term  policies,  such  as  “neither  confirm  nor  deny,”  to  see  if  they 
fit  trends  in  the  region.  Our  alliance  with  Japan  under  a  future 
government  more  sensitive  to  the  nuclear  issue  should  not  be 
allowed  to  suffer  as  a  consequence  of  policies  that  have  outlived 
their  utility.^ 

•  He  should  evaluate  the  role  of  theater  and  tactical  nuclear 
wee^ns  in  PACOM  in  a  post-START  I  and  II  environment. 
Proliferation  may  be  more  of  a  threat  than  limits  on  our  nuclear 
weiqmns  or  deployment  of  nuclear-powered  forces. 

•  He  should  reexamine  (perhaps  using  gaming)  the  implications  of 
a  possible  renewed  Taiwan  crisis  as  China  regains  sovereignty 
over  Hongkong  and  Macao. 

•  He  should  start  thinking  now  about  how  a  smaller— perhaps 
much  smaller— PACOM  force  structure  should  be  postured:  the 
balance  between  forward-  and  rear-deployed  forces,  the  balance 
between  projection  and  defensive  forces,  the  balance  among  air, 
ground,  and  naval  forces,  the  balance  between  active  and  reserve 
structures,  and  the  balance  with  force  structures  of  our  allies. 
Forces  take  decades  to  build  and  deploy;  planning  must  start  now 

*SoiM  hav«  drouclsariians  th«  U.S.  NifiKe  fleet  to  eneuie  continued 

(ogional  ecceee  with  conventional  fbicee.  We  aie  not  prepared  to  fo  that  flu.  But  it  ia 
faaportant  tat  USCINCPAC  to  understand  the  logic  of  su^  argumente  and  to  aaeeaa  the 
mlddla  ground  aa  drcumstanoae  change. 
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and  its  baseline  adjusted  regularly  tc  reflect  current  political  real¬ 
ities  and  potential  future  changes. 

•  He  should  define  the  desirable  baseline  military  relationships 
(e.g.,  exercises,  staff  exchanges,  confidence  building)  with  all  the 
major  and  second-line  powers  in  the  region  to  hedge  against 
future  uncertainties.  A  future  security  relationship  with  the 
Soviets  should  not  be  ruled  out. 

All  of  these  topics  offer  a  rich  menu  for  analysis,  consciousness  raising, 
and  intellectually  groundbreaking  actions.  In  many  cases  these  efforts 
might  take  the  form  of  informed  conversations  with  officials  in  DoD 
and  the  State  Department,  and  (discreetly)  with  foreign  governments. 

Looking  back  at  the  18  candidate  security  arrangement  options 
examined  in  Sec.  IV,  the  following  warrant  particular  attention  as  they 
apply  to  the  long  term:^ 

Option 

4.  Broker  Korea  arms  control  agreement  through  four-power  secu¬ 
rity  guarantees. 

5.  Foster  an  increased  ASEAN  role  in  regional  security,  with  the 
U.S.  role  limited  to  deterring  outside  interference. 

11.  Withdraw  some  forces  from  the  region  and  close  some  bases, 
relying  more  on  U.S.-based  forces  and  the  U.S.  nuclear  deter¬ 
rent. 

14.  Reduce  deployment  of  theater  nuclear  forces. 

16.  Participate  in  regional  arms  control. 


THE  Mm  TERM  (3-10  YEARS) 

The  mid  term  rq}re8ents  the  programming  and  the  extended-range 
war  planning  horizon.  In  this  period  the  CINC  acts  as  the  developer  of 
requirements  associated  with  the  midterm  strategic  landscape.  He  is 
an  advocate  seeking  to  ensure  that  regional  security  needs  are  ade¬ 
quately  addressed  in  national  leadership  councils.  His  efforts  focus  on 
three  areas:  threat  analysis,  military  strategy  development,  and 
resource  allocation  at  various  investment  levels. 


*W«  not  nooamwiidiiia  adoption  of  theae  locality  ananfiment  optiona.  We  are 
aagriaf  that  thoir  inqdioitkms  mod  to  bo  folly  undaratood  ao  that  USCINCPAC  can 
aigm  iwaimt  them  penuoahrely  or,  altoraathraly,  partk^ote  efRectively  in  their  imple- 
aaeatation  if  thay  art  adopted  ty  the  national  poliU^  laa^rihip  in  fobm  yeara. 
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All  these  efforts  are  measured  against  alternative  assumptions  about 
security  arrangements.  While  the  long  term  is  more  oriented  to  shap¬ 
ing  the  domain  of  choice,  in  the  mid  term  the  CINC  must  begin  to 
make  (or  advise  on  the  selection  of)  choices.  During  this  period  the 
operative  political  concepts  become  clearer.  He  needs  to  supplement 
core  planning  on  security  arrangements  with  particular  attention  to  the 
arrangements  most  closely  associated  with  the  emerging  political  con¬ 
cept. 

The  principal  objective  of  USCINCPAC’s  efforts  should  be  to  influ¬ 
ence  military  strategy  development  and  the  programming  of  resources. 
The  Defense  Planning  Gvddance,  the  National  Military  Strategy,  and 
related  processes  and  documentation  are  the  focus  of  these  activities. 

Looking  beyond  Washington,  the  CINC’s  interest  is  in  fostering  a 
regional  environment  in  which  future  commanders  can  employ  national 
military  capabilities  effectively,  in  concert  with  other  instruments  of 
national  power.  He  is  setting  the  stage  for  needed  changes.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  if  that  stage  setting  involves  stimulating  a  greater  ASEAN  role  in 
regional  security  as  U.S.  force  deployments  decline,  it  means  attempt¬ 
ing  to  generate  a  consensus  for  greater  regional  security  coordination. 
This  might  start  with  expanded  bilateral  exercises  and  inviting  defense 
officials  ffom  ASEAN  to  USCINCPAC  briefings,  demonstrations,  and 
exercises.  Recent  CINCs  have  been  keenly  aware  of  this  responsibility. 

What  security  interests  should  be  given  priority  during  the  mid 
term?  Our  analysis  suggests  five  major  interests: 

•  Preserving  the  U.S.-Japanese  alliance  against  the  vicissitudes  of 
possible  commercial  warfare,  a  somewhat  reduced  U.S.  regional 
military  posture,  and  a  reshaped  political  environment  (e.g.,  a 
Soviet-Japanese  peace  treaty  and  the  return  of  the  northern  ter¬ 
ritories). 

•  Planning  prudently  for  an  altered  security  relationship  with  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  The  CINC  must  help  define  how  the  United 
States  can  provide  for  Korean  security  during  a  time  of  an  undi¬ 
minished  threat  and  a  reduced  U.S.  military  posture. 

•  Fostering  greater  regional  security  cooperation  in  Northeast  Asia 
while  protecting  vital  U.S.  interests.  The  two  most  vexing  ques¬ 
tions  are  reducing  potential  instability  on  the  Korean  peninsula 
and  orchestrating  greater  Japanese-ROK-U.S.  security  coopera¬ 
tion. 

•  Establishing  a  security  regime  in  Southeast  Asia  that  better  dis¬ 
tributes  the  political  costs  of  the  U.S.  military  presence  among 
the  host  nations.  A  prudent  transition  to  less  reliance  on  Philip¬ 
pines  bases  is  integral  to  this  question. 
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•  Reposturing  PACOM  forces  to  fit  reduced  DoD  resources.  Left 
to  their  own  devices,  other  players  (the  services,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  Congress)  will  restructure  forces  to  optimize 
traditional  service  missions,  meet  narrowly  defined  cost- 
effectiveness  objectives,  or  bring  forces  home  to  specific  congres¬ 
sional  districts.  USCINCPAC  must  be  the  advocate  for  regional 
security  to  counteract  these  tendencies. 

Looking  back  at  the  18  canchdate  security  arrangement  options 
examined  in  Sec.  IV,  the  following  seem  likely  to  warrant  particular 
attention  in  the  mid  term: 

Option 

1.  Reexamine  U.S.  military  command  arrangements  in  Northeast 
Asia  with  a  view  toward  fostering  greater  regional  security 
cooperation  and  streamlining  U.S.  staff  resources. 

2.  Transfer  command  of  forces  in  Korea  to  ROK. 

5.  Foster  an  increased  ASEAN  role  in  regional  security,  with  the 
U.S.  role  limited  to  deterring  outside  interference. 

9.  Emphasize  preservation  of  forward-deployed/based  forces  in 
any  future  drawdown,  sacrificing  some  warfighting  capability  if 
necessary. 

12.  Emphasize  preservation  of  the  power  projection  component  of 
forward-deployed  forces  in  any  future  drawdown. 


THE  SHORT  TERM  (0-3  YEARS) 

This  period  encompasses  the  budget  execution  and  war  and  con¬ 
tingency  planning  horizons.  The  CINC  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
current  budget,  the  one  being  consictered  by  the  Congress,  and  the  one 
being  developed  within  the  DoD  programming  and  budgeting  cycle. 

This  period  covers  current  and  planned  force  operations  and  exer¬ 
cises,  responding  to  present  political  and  militcuy  threats,  and  exercis¬ 
ing  stewardship  over  the  resources  committed  to  the  security  of  the 
PadiSc  region.  The  planner  calls  this  ccpabilitiea  planning  and  opera¬ 
tions,  as  (qipoeed  to  the  requirementa  planning  that  characterizes  the 
mid  and  long  terms. 

The  princqMl  objectives  of  the  CINC’s  planning  should  be  to 
interact  with  the  services,  the  JCS,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
insure  that  budgets  and  forces  siq^rt  current  operations  and  war  and 
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contingency  planning.  In  the  short  term,  he  is  bound  by  existing  secu¬ 
rity  arrangements.  But  changes  are  likely  to  be  implemented  “on  his 
watch.”  He  must  be  involved  in  or  apprised  of  ongoing  negotiations 
about  arrangements  that  affect  his  responsibilities  (e.g.,  Philippines 
base  negotiations). 

Which  security  interests  should  be  of  particular  importance  to  the 
CINC  during  the  short  term?  Most  of  them  are  obvious; 

•  Preventing  vmdue  jeopardy  to  long-term  re^onal  sec\irity  objec¬ 
tives  that  might  result  from  budgetary  turbulence  and  premature 
downgrading  of  regional  seciuity  threats.  Timely  CINC  inputs  to 
the  National  Military  Strategy  documents  and  his  testimony 
before  the  Defense  Planning  Board  and  the  Congress  are  there¬ 
fore  critical. 

•  Gaining  a  better  understanding  of  regional  force  requirements 
absent  a  Soviet  threat.* 

•  Preparing  alternative  options  in  the  event  of  a  phaseout  of  the 
Philippine  bases  or  a  major  reduction  in  U.S.  access  to  the  bases. 

•  Buttressing  U.S.-Japanese  security  cooperation  and  information 
sharing  in  advance  of  Mikhail  GorbachevV  'dsit  to  Japan  in  1991. 
The  United  States  and  Japan  need  to  insure  that  their  actions 
and  responses  to  Soviet  initiatives  do  not  surprise  one  another 
and  that  the  Soviets  surprise  neither.  USCINCPAC  has  a  key 
role  in  this  confidence  building  and  planning. 

•  Assessing  arms  control  options  and  proposing  alternatives  that 
safeguard  U.S.  interests.^ 


SOME  CLOSING  OBSERVATIONS 

The  next  five  years  will  probably  mark  a  major  watershed  in 
postwar  regional  security  planiiing  in  the  Pacific.  The  threat  is  chang¬ 
ing.  Our  friends  are  getting  more  powerful  in  almost  every  dimension. 
At  the  same  time,  our  resources  committed  to  regional  security  will 
surely  decrease — at  least  in  the  short  term,  and  probably  in  the  mid 

^8m  tMthoony  of  JamM  A.  Winiwfdd  on  January  31,  1990  before  the  Subcommittee 
oa  AaiSB  and  Pacific  Affoiia,  U.S.  Houae  of  Repreaentativee  Committee  on  Foreign 
AflUra,  on  the  aiAject  of  Arms  Control  in  Asia. 

*Paeifie  anas  control  proposals  in  general,  and  naval  arms  control  proposals  in  partk- 
«dar,  have  lacsived  short  shrift  in  Washington.  While  an  unpleasant  proqiect  to  many  in 
1M>,  IMoia  devdcpnmita  may  result  in  U.S.  entry  to  the  regional  arms  control  dialogue. 
To  bo  an  iafbnnod  and  artkulate  participant  in  thift  dialogue,  USCINCPAC  will  need  his 
own  aasioaaiant  of  the  situation.  He  should  not  rely  eololy  on  DoD  guidance. 
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and  long  temu  as  well.  Furthermore,  the  potential  for  adverse  shocks 
is  substantial.  The  margin  for  error  is  shrinking  and  the  stakes  are 
increasing. 

Not  since  the  dark  days  of  World  War  II  has  there  been  a  more 
important  time  for  clear  thinking,  articulate  and  balanced  advocacy, 
and  careful  broad-gauge  planning  by  USCINCPAC  and  his  staff.  Their 
most  difficult  task  will  be  getting  ahead  of  the  problems  rather  than 
reacting  to  them.  They  can  expect  guidance,  but  not  much  help,  from 
Washington.  They  must  give  priority  to  shaping  that  guidance.  To 
perform  that  role  effectively,  USCINCPAC  must  be  recognized  as  the 
most  knowledgeable  adviser  to  the  national  leadership  on  regional  secu¬ 
rity  issues.  That  credibility  is  gained  by  a  combination  of  knowledge 
(based  on  analysis  and  planning),  open  minds,  imaginative  thinking, 
and  candor. 


I 
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